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Turkee Filim? 


We have been referred to your firm by 
the Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
in Ottawa, and it is our understanding that 
yours’ would be the most knowledgeable 
source from which we may ascertain in- 
formation regarding Turkish films being 
shown in Canada, at present. 

The data which we are interested in are: 
the titles of the Turkish movies, and in 
which Canadian cities are they being shown. 

We would be most grateful for your co- 
operation in providing us with the afore- 
mentioned at your earliest convenience, and 
in anticipation of your reply, Iam 

Very truly yours, 


Ozger Akad 


Commercial Counsellor 
Turkish Embassy 


Please send any information pertaining to 
Turkish films in Canada to Cinema Cana- 
da, Box 398, Montreal, Thanks. Ed. 


New. Different, 
Significant 


I was intrigued and a little saddened by 
the reports you included in No. 29 on the 
Grierson Seminar. While Natalie Edwards 
spoke of the absolute necessity of investigat- 
ing “... the novel and the new, and if pos- 
sible introduce attitudes and methods that 
are almost revolutionary,” and Gary Evans 
entitled his article ‘No Significant Attempt 
to Explore” before proceeding to review 
some of the more outstanding films that 
he perceived at the seminar, no one made 
even the slightest mention of a film that 
certainly met both the criteria aspired to 
above, and which also caused a certain 
amount of controversy, anger and incom- 
prehension when it was shown. 

I am, of course, referring to Tom Braid- 
wood’s Limited Engagement, made on the 
west coast, a film so different in concep- 
tion, perception and in the questions that 
it raised, that there was little significant 
discussion of the film at the seminar. It 
is a film that has stayed with me, long 
after many of the others have receded into 
dim memory. I find it really unfortunate, 
and perhaps typical, that we are unable or 
unwilling to devote the time to the novel 
and the new, while consigning them to an 
obscurity that we continually criticize. 

Yours sincerely, 


Piers Handling 
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A Blue Ribbon 


We were disappointed to see that Ben 
Achtenberg’s_ report, ‘More Important 
than Cannes?’’, No. 29, on the American 
Film Festival, omitted to mention the 
success of our film Secretariat, Big Red’s 
Last Race which, we are happy to say, won 
a Blue Ribbon in the Leisure Activities 
category. 


' 
ead 


Taking this opportunity to blow our own 
trumpet, we have over the last three years 
entered six films in this film festival, and 
have a score of two blues and two reds. 
This festival has certainly been good for 
us in terms of print sales in the United 
States, and we strongly recommend other 
independent Canadian filmmakers to enter 
their films in competition for these awards. 


Martin Harbury 
Insight Productions 


A Red Ribbon 


I read with great interest, in the June/ 
July edition of Cinema Canada, the article 
entitled ““More Important Than Cannes?”’, 
by Ben Achtenberg. I, however, was dis- 
appointed to note a glaring omission. My 
film entitled It’s Not the Going Up That 
Hurts; It’s the Coming Down won a Red 
Ribbon Award in the Health and Guidance/ 
Addiction category in the ’76 festival. 
There was no mention, at all, of me and 
my film. This error should be corrected, 
don’t you agree? 

I am also enclosing a brief resume, and 
I wonder ifs Natalie Edwards (with whom 
I have spoken) might do a “Capsules” re- 
view of my recent film I’m the Same as 
Everyone Else. I feel that my industry 
profile is too low and I’d like to correct 
it. 

May I say, in closing, that you do gen- 
erally publish an excellent magazine, even 
though the content is a little dated by the 
time I read it. 


Tony Douglas 


Tony Douglas Associates 


A Tribute 


A tribute to David Cronenberg, Ivan 
Reitman and John Kemeny, Canadian 
heros, because they dared to make 

a profit. 


You may think I’m kidding about the 
hero bit but I’m not. 

This letter has been brewing for a long 
time and was finally triggered by Martin 
Knelman’s article in The Montreal Star’s 
Weekend Magazine about how Daryl Duke 
was fired from the film The Shadow of 
the Eagle (sic). It was another story about 
how poor Canada is being raped by the bad 
guys from south of the border, and this 
time it tried to indict John Kemeny, one 
of Canada’s top producers, as a turncoat. 

It’s too bad Martin Knelman didn’t grasp 
that this negative crying about: Canadian 
feature films getting rotten deals is old hat 
— that people are actually figuring out ways 
to make movies that people will pay to see 
(not just pay to make), and ways to get 
these movies to the people who want to see 
them, and ways to get the money that people 
paid back to the people who made them so 
they can buy a hamburger and make more 
films. It’s a vicious circle that everyone in 
this business with half a brain would like 
to be on. 

Knelman put down Kemeny for firing 
Daryl Duke and trying to protect the 
$2,000,000 that he was entrusted to spend... 
for trying to make a commercial film... 
for trying to come in on budget. 

That’s a shame because Kemeny should 
be applauded for making good, profitable 
films and for trying to bring big budget to 
Canada. We’re a primitive child in the 
feature film business, struggling for sur- 
vival. Let’s admit it and recognize good 
moves when they occur. Let’s praise our 
heros and can this paranoia-inducing jour- 
nalism that’s doing its best to keep us in 
diapers. 


RE: David Cronenberg, Ivan Reitman 

and ‘‘B’’ movies 

David Cronenberg and Ivan Reitman 
made Shivers (previously called Parasite 
Murders), a very profitable film which 
was blasted by Marshall Delaney and other 
critics who thought that this film was so 
far beneath the dignity of Canadians that 
it should not have been made on our soil. 

That’s it! Canadians were soiled by 
Shivers, and millions of people in Canada 
and all over the world are paying their 
dirty money so that they can soil and cor- 
rupt themselves... and that money is going 
back into the hands of David Cronenberg 
and Ivan Reitman so that they can create 
more dirt. Stop it! 

We don’t do that in Canada. We make 
films that clean people see. There aren’t 


more than a few thousand of us really clean 
people so our ticket grosses aren’t too 
high, but that doesn’t bother us, we’ve got 
Government Subsidy! 

We get all those dirty, stupid, foolish 
people (the kind who pay to see Shivers) 
and get each of them to give a little bit of 
money to the government (there’s so many 
of the bastards that we get millions), and 
we make nice clean movies. They are so 
exquisitely clean and serene that you could 
almost sleep through them. 


A time for realism: 

Everybody wants to be involved in the 
movies. That’s the way we get money. We 
find some guy who’s made a fortune in 
construction but feels a bit guilty about 
being such a good businessman and for 
$10,000 we give him a script of “his” 
movie to put on the coffee table and hint 
that he’ll get laid by a movie star. 

Yes, everybody wants to be involved in 
the movies and when Canada decided to 
create a feature film industry everybody 
got involved, not just the people who want- 
ed to make films, or just the people who 
wanted to make money, but many others 
including the people who thought they should 
decide what Canadians should see. 

If there’s to be a real film industry in 
Canada it’s time for those people to sit 
back and rethink their misguided national- 
ism. There’s one simple equation in the 
film business that all the culture buffs 
should get into their heads: 


If A’s films make money, A makes films; 
If A’s films lose money, A does not make 
films. 


Whether A is a person, a company or a 
country, his equation has a very small 
margin of error. And when that money door 
shuts on you with the icy permanence of a 
bank bault it has a note Scotch-taped on the 
back which says, “Better luck next life- 
time.”’ So don’t be so hard on a guy who 
may love filmmaking as much as you love 
talking just because he’s trying to keep his 
tongue in his mouth. 


RE: “‘B”’ movies and the 

Canadian film industry 

Art has been and always will be the peak 
of the mountain... the top one percent. Now 
I wouldn’t be one to put art down — every 
mountain’s got to have its peak — but let’s 
not try to put up a peak and ignore the other 
99 percent that supports it. 


Diswalski 


Notice: 

Filmmakers who have had interesting 
experiences = good, bad, or just un- 
usual — with the film purchasing de- 
partments of the television networks, 
or with the distribution of their films 
through the networks, are requested 
to write to Ron Blumer, c/o Cinema 
Canada, Box 398, Outremont Station, 
Montreal. 


cinema 
Canada 


is proud to offer a subscription to Mr. Brian Mahoney 
from Toronto whose answers to the Who’s Who Contest 
in issue no. 29 were not only the most accurate 

but were also the most entertaining to read. 

His response is printed below. 


Dear Who’s Who Contest person, 
Here are my guesses: 


ill: 
2: 


Claude Jutra or his look-alike. 

A beefy person who has just seen the girls in 

the frames a few rows over. And a gentleman with half ahead. 
A veritable unknown who hopes to be known by 

being seen on the cover of Cinema Canada. He is eating cake. 
Three people sitting on their sides. 

A Peter Ustinov look-alike. 

A Peter Ustinov look-alike with two heads. 

A pretty girl holding a gigantic red i. 

The same pretty girl holding a mike. 

Dominique Sanda. | can’t say more without being sexist. 

Shelley Winters who has said enough. 

Anthony Quinn standing on his side. 

A woman and a man completely covered by the address sticker. 

A semi-clad beauty artfully censored by the E in Cinema. 

The same semi-clad beauty whom the censor at 

Cinema Canada missed. : 

A beautiful girl who forgot to get dressed that morning. 

Ivan Reitman. Eating cake. The cake must be good in Cannes. 
A man and a boy sitting on their sides. 


Gravity in Cannes is funny. Scntinhed on nibs 
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The CP16R is a Studio Camera 


“The CP16R— 
A Studio Camera! 
You’re putting me on”. 
Herb Lightman, 
Editor, American 
Cinematographer. 


wx Q 


mam 


“The CP16R proved to be the quietest running 
of all professional cameras and the most 
adaptable for modifications necessary to a 
good studio camera. This indeed is news’’ — 
Herb Lightman, American Cinematographer. 
See it at A. L. Clark. 


Cinema Products, CP16R, 
a complete camera system. 


Alex L. CLARK CO. LTD. 


Toronto e Montreal e Calgary 
Toronto — Telephone (416) 255-8594 . 
30 Dorchester Ave. 


MAL COLLETT 


presents 
a new born animated cartoon 


af 8 minute theatre release 
=. his latest production in 35mm 


for further information call or write 
MARMALADE ANIMATION 
LIMITED 


animated films 


806 10th STREET, 
BOX 429 CANMORE, ALBERTA, TOL OMO 
TELEPHONE (403) 678-5994 


~ a 
~ 4 
L———— 
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(Nore than just an audio/visual house 
(More than just an animation house 


(Ts art services Itd. toronto msv ss1 


410 adelaide st. w. 363 - 2621 


PREAKEESSIONALS 


in all phases of special 
photographic effects 


& film opticals of canada ltd. 


410.adelaide st. w.toronto (416) 363-4987 
vancouver (604), 687-4491 
montreal (514) 937-2336 


Selected by 


Radio-Canada * CBC Organisme de Olympics 
radio-télévision Radio and Television 
des Olympiques Organization 


to record the Games of the 
XX! Olympiad - Montréal 1976 


e PORTABLE — The ACL is the world’s most easily handled professional camera. 

@ SELF-SILENT — The ACL is the most inconspicuous professional camera. 

@ REFLEX VIEWING — The ACL is the most efficient professional camera. 

@ MAGAZINE — The ACL is always ready for action. 

@ MOTOR — The ACL is the professional camera conceived to ensure absolute reliability. 
@ MULTI PURPOSE CRYSTAL CONTROL .MOTOR — Speeds from 8 fps to 75 fps. 

@ EXPOSURE INDICATION — via 7 LED’s. 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


OCIOIl (Sw cakcen co iis: 


INTERNATIONAL 31 SCARSDALE ROAD e DON MILLS e ONTARIO e CANADA M3B 2R2 
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Ideal for those small spaces... this 
table is only 43” wide. Yet it’s a com- 
plete 16 mm editing machine with 
6-plates consisting of 2 sound and 1 
picture track. This machine also offers 
edge or centre track heads. 12-watt 
amplifier and speaker. Counter in 
footage or minute/seconds. Or choose 
the model with table top extensions 


821 Kipling Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
M8Z 5G8 Phone: 416-233-1101 
Telex: 06-967528 


» for added convenience. It has motor 


driven rewinder for winding inter- 
mediate cuts (up to 500’ approx.) and 
an additional sound head for 16 mm 
mag. film for manual operation. So 
when you have to cut 16 mm and you 
don't have a lot of space. .. cut it short. 
Choose a Steenbeck ST1900...the 
complete editing machine. 


Kingsway Film Equipment Ltd. 


2151 West 4th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 
V6K 1N7 Phone: 604-736-8431 


Warehouses in Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver Service across the country. 
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FILIYI NEWS 


THE ‘TOMPKINS’ REPORT: CONCLUSIONS 


Hugh Faulkner, while still Secretary of 
State, commissioned an independent 
study of the Canadian film industry. 
This study was undertaken from July, 
1975, to March, 1976, and has become 
known as the ‘Tompkins Report,’ be- 
cause Tompkins was the project man- 
ager for the Bureau of Management 
Consulting which was responsible for 
the study. As the: entire report will 
soon be made public, Cinema Canada 
offers its readers the conclusions of 
the study. 


One of the assumptions made by the 
BMC in its introduction to the report 
was that the “government is enter- 
taining a possible change in direction 
on film matters and seeks a third 
party input before reaching specific 
positions.” It was well known that 
Faulkner had started to reevaluate 
the functions of the different govern- 
ment agencies — The National Film 
Board, the Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corp., The CBC — which deal in 
film matters, and it was expected that 
the publication of the Tompkins Report 
would be followed by a major reor- 
ganization of the coordination between 
the agencies, and by a change in 
emphasis in the relationship between 
the public and private sectors con- 
cerned with filming. 


What effect the removal of Faulkner 
from the post of Secretary of State 
and his replacement by John Roberts 
will have on this presumed reorgan- 
ization in now anyone’s guess. 


Below, the recommendations: 


Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to 
identify and analyze the composition 
of the labor force working in the film 
production industry. Some lack of pre- 
cision in the results was inevitable, 


Due to the changing of the cinematographic 
guards at the Secretary of State Dept., and 
the importance of the Tompkins Report, we 
have foregone the usual Film News section. 
Film News will be back, in a new, more 
readable format, in issue no. 32. 


for film production, as an industry, 
cannot be isolated from a number of 
parallel industries and activities, no- 
tably television, that use similar faci- 
lities and require the same categories 
of labor. Moreover, these categories 
are not in all respects self-contained, 
since individuals may work in one 
capacity or another from time to 
time, or from one type of film prod- 
uct to another. Statistical data, which 
are hard to come by, may therefore 
be misleading if heads are counted 
under more than one category or sub- 
category. Entry to the professional 
associations or unions does not, in 
most cases, require highly specializ- 
ed qualifications. Thus the unfortunate 
fact has to be faced that, since the 
film industry is amorphous and far 
from self-contained, it is not possible 
to arrive at reliable estimates of the 
number of people in each category 
and sub-category, or of what they 
earn. It is believed, nonetheless, that 
the information presented in this re- 
port will serve to bring fresh insights 
to bear on the complex problems of 
the labor force in the Canadian film 
production industry. These are the 
principal findings: 


(1) Film, like broadcasting, is an 
important element in the preservation 
and development of social and cultural 
values. The market for Canadian films 
is restricted by the distribution sys- 
tem, with the result that output and 
work opportunities are lower than they 
should be. 

(2) In broadcasting, there is a grow- 
ing public belief that there is too much 
American programming. In a recent 
Gallup Poll conducted by the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion, 59% of the 
responders (65% of those under 30) 
said that Canadian culture is being 
influenced too much by American tele- 
vision, as against 49% in 1970. 

(3) The Canadian film industry is 
still in an adolescent stage, and can- 
not be compared to or modeled on its 
counterpart in the United States, with 
its very different demography, wider 
and larger markets, and greater ca- 
pacity to absorb film products. 

(4) Broadcasting in Canada cannot 
be fairly compared with broadcasting 


in the United States, because it is 
dominated by the CBC which provides, 
by definition, a national service. Amer- 
ican broadcasting is basically a com- 
munity system only partially hooked 
up nationally by the three major net- 
works. The need for more locally 
produced programs has led to the 
establishment of a flourishing sub- 
industry of ‘program packagers’, which 
has no counterpart in Canada. 


(5) Work opportunities for the labor 
force are directly influenced by the 
budgets and activities of: 

o the NFB and the CFDC; 

e the CBC, the provincial educa- 
tional television authorities, and 
the television networks and sta- 
tions in the private sector; 

e film production firms in the pri- 
vate sector; and 

@ advertising agencies; 

and by the multiplicity of labor 

agreements between the employers 

or engagers and the professional 
associations and unions. 


(6) The Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission (CRTC) exercises a direct 
influence on the volume of film and 
videotape production in Canada through 
its rules and regulations governing: 

e Canadian content in television 

programming; 

@ the length and frequency of com- 

mercials; 

e@ Canadian content of commercials; 

and 

o the balance in programming with- 

in and between the public and pri- 
vate sectors. 


(7) The CBC is by far the largest 
employer and engager of creative tal- 
ents, but spends only 11% of its operat- 
ing budget for that purpose, as compar- 
ed with, for instance, 35% by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC). Only 
about 6% of CBC programming is 
commissioned from the private sector. 

(8) Film production firms in the 
private sector mostly have very small 
permanent staffs, which they supple- 
ment, as required, by engaging free- 
lance creative and technical talents 
of all kinds. 


(9) The private television networks 
and stations provide only a small 
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percentage of the work available for 
creative talents. 

(10) The CBC (English Network) 
produces 80% of its programs on film, 
thus providing much more work for 
film directors than the French Net- 
work, which produces 80% of its pro- 
grams on videotape. 

(11) Television provides, 
or indirectly, more work for per- 
formers, writers, and, to a lesser 
extent, musicians and anglophone film 
directors. 

(12) Film directors in general are 
less concerned about the money they 
make than about the establishment 
of a distribution system that will per- 
mit their films to reach wider audi- 
ences both in Canada and abroad. 

(13) The cost of talent and labor in 
film production in Canada is 50% lower 
than in the United States. 

(14) The ‘star system’ is of greater 
importance in French-language film 
production, since the most successful 
performers in Canadian English- 
language films tend to be lured away 
by the wider opportunities and larger 
earnings available in the United States. 

(15) The first generation of NFB 
and CBC filmmakers have retired, or 
are approaching retirement age; a 
need is going to arise very soon, if 
it does not already exist, for younger 
directors, most of whom can at pres- 
ent find work only in the private sector. 

(16) Both the NFB and the CBC are 
perceived in the industry as heavily 
inbred, providing work opportunities 
and relatively high incomes only to 
the select few. 

(17) Industrial relations in the broad- 
casting and film industries are dominat- 
ed by the agreements negotiated by 
the CBC with the professional associa- 
tions and unions, particularly ACTRA, 
UDA, and AFM. 

(18) In the private sector of the 
film. production industry, industrial 
relations appear to be rigid and cum- 
bersome, giving rise to a regimenta- 
tion of the technical craftsmen which 
makes it almost impossible to pro- 
duce a medium-cost or low-cost mo- 
tion picture. It was reported that, in 
some cases, a work crew is forced 
on a producer with no real regard for 
the nature or amount of the work to 
be done. 

(19) The anglophone technicians’ as- 
sociations have structured and organiz- 
ed the commercial sectors of the 
film industry, and to a lesser extent, 
the feature film sector. The franco- 
phone associations, on the other hand, 
are moving from the feature film sec- 


directly 
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tor to the organization of the com- 
mercial sector. 

(20) As the output of the private 
sector grows, it is likely that some 
of the production firms that now have 
very small permanent staffs will tend 
to employ more staff technicians in- 
stead of relying mostly on freelancers, 
as they do now. 

(21) The intervention in the indus- 
try by the federal government, neces- 
sary and helpful as it may have been 
30 or even 20 years ago, is now fairly 
generally regarded in the industry, 
in one aspect or another, as restric- 
tive of growth, misconceived, incon- 
sistent, and insufficiently sensitive 


.to the real needs of the labor force 


that is the most valuable asset of the 
industry. 

(22) In one particular aspect, opi- 
nion is divided: while the performers, 
writers, and musicians are pleased 
to have negotiated with the federal 
agencies for an overall ‘target budget’ 
to be spent on their services, most 
filmmakers and producers believe that 
a rapid growth in output would be 
stimulated if more film products were 
to be commissioned by the agencies 
from the private sector. 

(23) The CFDC is restricted by its 
incorporating statute to promoting the 
production and distribution of Cana- 
dian feature films, the production 
sector in which nearly all filmmakers 
are most interested, and which at 
present provides work for some 25% 
of the total labor force. Opinions have 
been expressed that: 

i. the CFDC should take a more 
active part in promoting the dis- 
bution of Canadian feature films 
in Canada and abroad; and 

ii.the CFDC should only invest in 
films when authentic stimulation 
of creativity is evidenced and 
major functions carried out wholly 
by Canadians. 

Although the Canadian film industry 
is still in an early phase of a struggle 
for survival, a more demanding au- 
dience is developing and Canadian 
films are recognized, particularly in 
French-speaking Canada, as a prime 
means of fostering a distinct con- 
sciousness of Canadian identity. The 
‘critical mass’ which is the essential 
base for a fully professional and 
organized industry has been achieved, 
and the next phase of development will 
provide more stable employment for 
the labor force and wider opportuni- 
ties for the use of creative talent. 

Rapid technological change will 
continue to confront filmmakers with 


challenges to their competence and 
adaptability. The videotape recorder, 
for instance, has already made in- 
roads on a large scale. It is too early 
to predict the impact of the video 
cassette, let alone its putative suc- 
cessors, the video disk and the ‘me- 
mory block’. 

The creative talents, while seizing 
the opportunities for original forms 
of expression being made possible by 
new technologies, will be all the more 
inclined to ensure that they are com- 
petently represented in negotiations 


with employers and. engagers. In 
particular, they will become _in- 
creasingly insistent on _ legislative 


changes that will afford comprehen- 
sive protection of their various pro- 
prietary rights in the film products 
in which they have taken part. 

From observations and _ analyses 
made in the course of this study, it 
is evident that the next phase of 
development will be critical, and will 
be beyond the capabilities of the pri- 
vate sector to achieve without the 
right kind of support and assistance 
from the federal government. The NFB 
and the CFDC have played a vital role, 
which now needs to be reviewed and 
probably amended. The CBC and the 
NFB have been the most important 
factors in the growth and organization 
of the labor force, but their activities 
have tended to inhibit the growth of 
the private sector and its utilization 
of creative talents. There is a strong 
conviction among filmmakers that 
if more work were commissioned by 
the federal agencies from the private 
sector, the effect would be catalytic, 
since the additional output wold foster 
the growth of the better production 
firms beyond the marginal status, 
enabling them to hire larger perma- 
nent staffs and achieve economies of 
scale which would lead to greater 
sales. There is also a widespread 
belief that the production of Canadian 
feature films will continue to be 
constrained unless something is done 
to break the hold of the foreign-own- 
ed distribution chains that prevents 
Canadian films from being seen by 
larger audiences, both in Canada and 
abroad. 

There is room for improvement in 
the field of industrial relations, where 
the professional associations and un- 
ions are sO numerous and so varied 
in their approaches that they present 
almost insoluble problems for produc- 
tion firms in the private sector. There 
is some evidence, too, that the mul- 
ticiplity of representation may not be 


in the best interests of the labor force 
as a whole. Some of the professional 
associations are, in effect, acting like 
old-fashioned trade unions by promot- 
ing the employment or engagement of 
their own members without regard to 
the interests of other groups, and 
inhibiting the proper use of the crea- 
tive talents without which the industry, 
as a social and cultural force in Cana- 
da, could not continue to exist. It is 
to be hoped that the labor force itself 
will generate a move towards a more 
rational structure of labor organi- 


zation, which would enable the govern-. 


ment and its agencies, as well as film 
producers in the private sector, to 
respond more quickly and effectively 
to representations from organized labor. 

It should be mentioned that there 
is some uneasiness among creative 
artists and technicians about recent 
interpretations of the difference be- 
tween ‘an employee’ and ‘a contrac- 
tor’. The reasons for the general 
policy of the government in this re- 
gard are understood in relation to the 
recent growth in the practice of con- 
tracting for the services of individuals 
on more than a very short-term basis. 
The policy has, however, a restric- 
tive effect on the utilization of free- 
lance creative talents in both public 
and private sectors of film and televi- 
sion production. Consideration should 
be given by the appropriate authori- 
ties to finding means to ameliorate 
the situation. 

The film production industry in Can- 
ada is, in a sense, unique in its de- 
pendence on government intervention. 
The size and prosperity of the labor 
force are to a very large extent 
governed by federal legislation, poli- 
cies, and funding, either directly or 
through the CBC and the film agencies. 
More general policies, in such areas 
as taxation and revenue practices, af- 
fect investors, producers, and organiz- 
ed labor in ways that are not always 
beneficial to the strength of the film 
industry. These comprehensive stu- 
dies of the industry were timely, for 
the nursery phase is past; the film 
industry should now be encouraged to 
spread its wings. 


Recommendations 


In the light of the foregoing findings 
and conclusions, it is recommended 
that: 

(1) Steps be taken as soon as pos- 
sible to increase the proportion of 
film production for the government 


and its agencies that is commissioned 
from the private sector. 

(2) The Secretary of State should 
consider giving a direction to that 
effect to the National Film Board, 
exercising his powers under Section 
3 of the National Film Act. 

(3) The Department of the Secreta- 
ry of State should enter into discus- 
sions with the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation on the desirability and 
feasibility of commissioning a larger 
proportion of the Corporation’s pro- 
gram production from the private sec- 
tor. 
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(4) The Department of the Secreta- 
ry of State should initiate a study in 
depth of all the labor agreements in 
effect in the film production industry, 
particularly those to which the CBC 
is a party, for comparison with labor 
agreements in such countries as the 
United Kingdom and Sweden, and make 
the results available to organized labor 
and to producers in the private sector. 0 


Report on Roberts 


Random phone calls around Toronto 
gave the following (more or less re- 
liable) biographical sketch of John 
Roberts, the newly appointed Se- 
cretary of State. 

Ph. D. from Oxford with education 
at the Ecole Nationale d’Administra- 
tion (Paris)... Fully bilingual, re- 
presenting St. Paul’s riding (Toron- 
to) as MP... Lives in Cabbagetown 
and has office hours in the riding 
Saturday mornings... Married to a 
member of I.A.T.S.E., photographer 
Beverly Rockett who has done still 
work for David Perlmutter (Quadrant) 
who was Roberts’ official agent dur- 
ing the last election. 


Familiar with film affairs as he has 
been listening for the last few years... 
Chaired May, 1975, meeting involving 
the Council of Canadian Filmmakers, 
the Canadian Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, Toronto Mayor 
Crombie and Metpack (the Toronto 
Liberal MPs’ and ministers’ group)... 
Has own cable TV show, Roberts Re- 
port... Has worked as assistant to 
P.E. Trudeau... Was originally with 
External Affairs... And way back 
when, was best man at Hugh Faulk- 
ner’s wedding. 


10 Bhs 


introductory price 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TRANSFERS 


* Using the latest design Magna-Tech pickup recorders. 
" Edge or center track, 2 track E.B.U. or 4 track in 16mm. 
" 35mm edge track or multitrack. 

" Complete Steenbeck editing facilities. 


For immediate service phone Andy or Deepak at (416) 361 -1437 
The Mixing House 


43 BRITAIN STREET 


TORONTO , ONTARIO MSA 1R7 
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Canadian Films 


Le soleil se leve 
encore sur la rue 
Bélanger 
Je suis loin de toi 
Mignonne 
Parlez-nous d’amour 


The Keeper 
A Sweeter Song 
The Far Shore 
The Clown Murders 


Partners 
Death Week-End 
Breaking Point 
Find the Lady 
Eliza’s Horoscope 
Second Wind 


L’eau chaude 
Veau frette 
Ti-Cul Tougas 
L’ Absence 
M’en revenant par les ' 
épinettes 
Chanson pour Julie 


PRODUCED WITH THE HELP OF 


The Canadian Film Development Corporation 


MONTREAL TORONTO 
800 Place Victoria, suite 2220 111 Avenue Road, suite 602 
(514) 283-6363 (416) 966-6436 
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AMPIA 


Alberta Motion Picture 
Industries Association 


347 Birks Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 1A1 
(402) 424-4692 


Alberta’s third annual Film Fes- 
tival, this year featuring a gala Film- 
Arts Cabaret, is attracting interna- 
tional attention, according to co- 
chairman Don Reed and Josh Zubko. 

The three-day event, sponsored by 
the Alberta Motion Picture Industries 
Association with help from the De- 
partment of Business Development 
and Tourism and Alberta Culture, 
will take place in Edmonton Septem- 
ber 20-22. People who have already 
bought tickets and will be flying in 
for the Cabaret and awards presenta- 
tions include John Houston, Yuma, 
Arizona (Houston Photo Products Inc., 
inventors of the continuous film proc- 
essing machine); Mark Osborne of 
the Hunt Chemical Corporation, 
Washington; C.W. Tomlinson, Presi- 
dent of Racal-Zonal Magnetics Ltd., 
Toronto; and Harry Clapp, Photo Im- 
porting Agencies, Toronto. 

Major participants locally, in addi- 
tion to AMPIA’s 14 member firms, 
will be the television stations and 
people engaged in the performing arts 
(particularly theatre and _ radio/TV 
arts). 

Tickets, at $50 per couple or $35 
single, may be obtained from AMPIA 
member firms, or from the AMPIA 
office. Only 500 tickets are available, 
on a first-come, first-served basis. 

One of the major participants in 
the festival will be Ron Brown, presi- 
dent of Century II Motion Pictures 
Ltd., who chaired the awards last 
fall, when AMPIA hosted the Cana- 
dian Film & Television Association’s 
first annual convention and awards 
presentations to be held in the West. 
Mr. Brown has announced that Cen- 
tury II will enter at least six films in 
the festival this year. In the Nature 
and Wildlife category will be a 20- 
minute production called Antelope — 
Part of Our Heritage; in the “Films 
for Television” category will be 


Music Therapy (24 min.), The Dance 
(20 min.), and Music, the Classical 
Form (20 min.). Two other entries 
are entitled People Make It Happen 
(25 min.) and Resources Make It 
Happen (20 min.). Century II also 
played a major part in a film being 
entered by the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Board, entitled Slabs and Saw- 
dust (edited by Gerry Wilson). 

Film entries by other producers 
will include Why Shoot the Teacher? 
(Fil Fraser and CTV); Japanese 
Family Life (Cinetel Nine Produc- 
tions Ltd., Lethbridge); a number 
of entries from ITV _ Television, 
ACCESS Television North, and _ pos- 
sibly CBC Television. 

Adjudication will take place at pub- 
lic screenings in the theatre of the 
Centennial Library, Monday and Tues- 
day, September 20-21 (all-day and 
evening screenings). The awards will 
be presented at the Film Arts Caba- 
ret on Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 22, at the Edmonton Inn (Crystal 
Ball Room). 

The Department of Culture will buy 
prints of award-winning entries for 
public showings in their Alberta Per- 
forming Arts on Tour program. De- 
tails are to be worked out between 
an AMPIA committee and the De- 


partment. Len Stahl 


CAMPP 


Canadian Association 

of Motion Picture Producers 
38 Isabella St., Toronto, Ontario, 
M4Y 1N1 

(416) 964-6661 


An Open Letter to Henry 
Kissinger, Secretary of 
State, United States of 
America 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

This may be the only letter you get 
all year that doesn’t request, demand, 
beg or ask you for anything at all, 
so it’s okay if you put it aside until 
you feel like a break from the more 


onerous duties of running the State 
Department. 

I just thought I should tell you that 
we were talking about you the other 
night at a special meeting of the 
Canadian Association of Motion 
Picture Producers (which is, as you 
might expect, a group of people who 
are responsible for making most of 
the anglophone Canadian feature 
films). 

The way it happened was like this: 
our Secretary was going through our 
correspondence (we produce a_ lot 
more correspondence in Canada than 
we produce movies, but that’s another 
story) and we came across a copy of 
a letter written to you last month by 
eighteen United States senators. Well, 
it’s not often we get to see important 
American government papers so we 
told him to go ahead and read it out 
loud. 

You may recall the letter; it’s the 
one that asks you to tell the Cana- 
dian government that the United 
States wants to discuss the whole 
range of border television issues and 
doesn’t want Canada to stop Canadian 
advertisers buying commercials on 
American TV stations and deducting 
the cost from their taxes. 

I must confess that the letter wasn’t 
as snappy and entertaining as the 
members were expecting and a few 
of them started to doze off. But we 
woke them up for the ending, where 
the senators said that if Canada goes 
ahead with that kind of legislation, 
the United States should do something 
to show its displeasure. 

You'll remember what they sug- 
gested: a Senate bill “to protect 
United States broadcast stations... 
against interference by foreign na- 
tions.”” Well, that sounded nifty; a 
bit of a scuffle across the undefend- 
ed border, gunboat diplomacy, that 
sort of thing. And we were impressed 
by the names signing the letter too; 
we remember them from when we 
used to have Time Magazine up here 
and we’d read about them every week 
— Senators Humphrey, Jackson, Buck- 
ley, Javits, Scott, Schweiker and Ma- 
gnusson and all the others are no 
small potatoes to us, let me tell you. 

So we were all paying attention, 
waiting to hear what blockbuster ac- 
tion the Senate is going to ask the 
president of the United States to take 
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to bring Canada to its senses. Some 
members thought it would be a land- 
ing of Marines at Shedebucto, others 
were betting on a ring of bayonets 
around the Canadian Embassy in 
Washington and there was considera- 
ble support for a blockade and em- 
bargo on all land, sea and air trade 
with Canada. I just mention this to 
show you a part of the spectrum of 
creative thought some Canadian film 
producers can bring to bear on a 
problem. 

Then we read it, the first thing the 
president should do: ban Canadian 
feature films from the United States. 
Oh, there are some other things like 
banning all Canadian records and 
videotapes over five minutes in length 
but there’s no mistaking it; there we 
are up there as number one — no 
Canadian movies to be allowed into 
America. 

You can bet there was considerable 
discussion. At first, I must admit, 
there was a little carping. Some 
producers said they thought there had 
always been a ban on Canadian films 
being seen in the United States. There 
were even a couple of ingrates who 
felt Canadian movies are banned in 
Canadian theatres. 

But soon we realized the full im- 
pact of this ban and I’m afraid we 
got a little bit smug, lighting up our 
Havana cigars, patting each other on 
the back and even chortling up our 
sleeves a little bit. 

Overnight, this bill gives us the 
status we feel we richly deserve, 
singled out by the United States Se- 
nate as the one industry to be banned 
from selling our products in Ameri- 
ca. 

Take that, Canadian steel industry! 
Move over, Canadian newspapers, 
book and magazine publishers! How 
do you like that, oil and_ gas 
companies? Hubert Humphrey isn’t 
worried about Canadian Pacific. 

Scoop Jackson doesn’t give a fig 
for Air Canada. Dick Schweiker 
couldn’t care less about General 
Motors of Canada. 

We understand the ploy completely. 
If the president banned all those other 
outfits from the United States, the 
Canadian government wouldn’t blink 
an eye. 

But by this one cunning stroke, 
banning our movies, the Senate thus 
deals a body blow to the Canadian 
economy, makes idle millions of 
Canadian workers, cuts all our star 
Canadian actors and directors, who 
are household words in every home 
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in America, from their huge salaries. 
The prime minister will have to admit 
to a hushed nation that he’ll do any- 
thing to have the ban lifted or his go- 
vernment will surely fall... 

I don’t know if you’ve ever been 
around an unsuspecting group of folks 
who have greatness and significance 
thrust upon them when they least 
expect it but I can tell you, sir, it’s 
a pretty awe-inspiring sight. We all 
felt six feet tall except David Perl- 
mutter, who used to be a cautious 
accountant, who said he only felt five 
feet eleven. 

Well, I don’t know that there’s 
much more to tell you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, but if you run into any of 
those senators, maybe you could pass 
on the thanks and best wishes of all 
us Canadian film producers. 

Oh, I know, there’s going to be the 
odd person who'll try to tell them 
that we don’t sell many movies to the 
States but that Canada is the number 
one export market in the world for 
American movies. 


But that’s picky. They’re the same 
kind of people who’ll point out Canada 
also buys about $40 million of 
American television programming a 
year. Or they’ll say the biggest movie 
theatre chain in Canada has a lot of 
American ownership. Or _ they'll 
claim that Canadian performers and 
musicians have trouble working in 
the States but Americans make 
fortunes touring up here. But we 
can’t see any reason for the senators 
to concern themselves with that sort 
of negative talk; they .should stick 
to their guns. 

I suppose that about wraps it up, 
Mr. Secretary, but the members did 
want you to know we’re not taking 
this personally. When the inevitable 
emergency debate of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly comes up on 
the matter, we can compare notes. 

With every good wish, 


William Marshall 
President 

Canadian Association of Motion 
Picture Producers 


CCFM 


Council 
of Canadian Filmmakers 


Box 1003, Station A, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5W 1G5 
(416) 869-0716 


On June 2, Jeanne Sauve, the Min- 
ister of Communications, made her 
startling pronouncement that pay-TV 
was both inevitable and imminent. She 
called for submissions on the struc- 
ture and delivery of pay-TV to be 
presented to the CRTC by September 
1 (since changed to October 1). 

The CCFM has spent the summer 
collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion and ‘analysis on pay-TV to the 
program production industry. Our 
intention is that the industry — in 
whose name the benefits of pay-TV 
are invoked — should be as informed 
as possible to better prepare submis- 
sions to the CRTC or comment on 
submissions sent in by others. 

The CCFM pay-TV project has in- 
cluded a basic 44-page information 
booklet which was inserted into the 
August issue of Cinema Canada as 
well as mailed separately to 4000 


film industry people on our mailing 
list. The project also includes in- 
depth research and a seminar on “The 
Impact of Pay-TV on the. Program 
Production Industry’”’ held in Toronto 
all day Thursday, August 19. The 
three-part pay-TV project (booklet, 
seminar and research) has received 
generous financial assistance from 
departments of the federal and pro- 
vincial governments as well as public 
agencies and enterprises. 

Over 175 people registered for the 
seminar and heard a range of opinion 
from the 26 invited panelists. Each 
panelist spoke for 5 to 10 minutes 
with discussion periods for questions 
from the floor following each session. 

Stevens McVoy, from Columbus, 
Ohio, laid out his experience with 
pay-TV and the American model in 
general. Bill Crampton brought a 
Telemeter box and explained Canada’s 
only full-scale residential pay-TV 
operation which was held in a Toronto 
suburb in the early ’60s. Dr. Elmer 
Hara tried to offer a glimpse of the 
future fiber-optics — the next gen- 
eration of communications technology. 

Bill Ballard ended the session on 
an energetic note as he attacked gov- 
ernment in general and the CRTC 
specifically for the ills of Canadian 
television — which could be solved if 
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things like pay-TV were left to the 
entrepreneurs. 

In the afternoon, Bill Craig of the 
CRTC reiterated that everyone inter- 
ested in pay-TV should submit a 
written brief and not just air their 
views in conferences or seminars. 

The producers seemed to say that 
pay-TV should be delayed and that 
when it happens, Canadian films 
or programs must have primacy on 
the schedule. ACTRA’s Jack Gray 
was insistent that pay-TV be control- 
led by a crown corporation. 

In the final session, Colin Watson 
explained the cable position which is 
basically modelled on the Home Box 
Office system -—  pay-per-channel, 
first-subsequent-run movies as the 
prime fare, and 15‘: of gross revenues 
into Canadian production. 

Peter Pearson offered the radical 
alternative — 100°. Canadian content: 
pay-per-program; common carrier 
network (which would not make pro- 
gramming decisions); and a mandato- 
ry pay-TV channel on all cable sys- 
tems with an extra rate charge of one 
or two dollars per month ($36 to $72 
million yearly) to run the system. 
The producer of each program would 
get close to 100°. of the money his 
program generated. 

Saskatchewan’s Richard Simpson 
was pointing out that the provinces 
will not necessarily acquiesce to 
CRTC control of a closed-circuit pay- 
TV system. (Saskatchewan is taking 
the CRTC to court over control of the 
cable hardware.) 

Doug Leiterman and Judy La Marsh 
chaired the panels with amazing grace 
and aplomb. The information-blitzed 
participants then took advantage of a 
reception sponsored by Mayor David 
Crombie at City Hall. 

Out of the crowded and hectic day 
came a clear concern that pay-TV 
direct a ‘significant amount of its air- 
time and revenue to Canadian produc- 
tion. How that universally accepted 
goal can best be achieved is the sub- 
ject of the submissions to be sent to 
the CRTC by October 1. 

The program production industry 
has a huge stake in the design and 
execution of pay-TV — it could be a 
blessing or’ a monster. The CCFM 
hopes the booklet and seminars are 
helping the industry sort through the 
conflicting claims and promises. 


have to callie — or else. 
“And that’s a cue to quality, because that’s 
the one imperative we demand of. our- 
selves. We set higher standards for 
ourselves than even’the most discriminat- 
ing client. We-have the technical skills.in 
our people and we have the technical 
facilities in our equipment. Put them both 
together and the results make friends out 
of clients. 
And that’s a cue to quality, too, like: 
Productions Mutuelles - Cinévidéo - In- 
ternational Cinémedia Centre - Vidéo- 
films-N.F.B.-Cinepix-Paramount- 20th 
Century Fox - Columbia - CBC - Warner 
Bros. - United Artists - MCA - Universal. 


Our circle of friends and clients continues to grow. 
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ROUGH CUT 


by Robert Rouveroy C.S.C. 


On the bottom of this page you'll see 
a blurb about me as the “gimmick 
man”’. It is rather an undignified de- 
scription of a subject dear to me. 
That is, that no piece of equipment has 
yet reached the market that some 
improvements or refinements can’t 
be made upon. Of course, every cam- 
eraman is absolutely convinced that 
he could design the ultimate camera 
if someone would just hand him a 
million bucks and some spare time. 

As no one has as yet had the fore- 
sight to supply me with that much 
dough, I’ve been reduced to making 
small improvements, here and there. 
Some of them have been foolish, I 
admit, but I’m not alone in this. Story 
goes that eight cameramen had a hand 
in designing the Bolex-Pro, each of 
them contributing their pet ideas. In 
many ways this was the best camera 
on the market: it did exactly what 
these eight cameramen wanted it to do. 
Pity, though, that you’d have to built 


* = 


Fig. 3, antenna on BL 


‘Toronto’s “gimmick man”, Robert Rouve- 
roy C.S.C., is president of Robert Rouve- 
roy Films Ltd. and shares ownership in Ci- 
nimage. 
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diode matrix for 10-position 7-segment encoder 


RRBERT ROUVERTY j ih i 


CMR Ch 


Fig. 8, syne slate in operation (color bar and gray scale 
added to aid printer) 


like a cross between Muhammad Ali 
and a Sherman tank to carry it around. 

Back in 1971 I had the fortune to 
team up with a remarkable sound- 
person. We were both under contract 
to a large TV network at that time, 
and have worked together ever since. 
The big problem at that time was the 
sync-up of film and sound takes, 
coming in from all over the world to 
the poor film editor. Sure, the clap- 
board has been with us since time im- 
memorial, but as filmcrews became 


smaller and smaller, who was going 
to clap that board? So, soundpeople 
started to devise alternatives that are 
still with us, like a small lightbulb and 
beep, accompanied by numbers hasti- 
ly scrawled on with a felt pen, or 
small daily calendars ripped off for 
the numbers. 

It still didn’t help much. Editors 
were still getting 80,000 feet of film 
and transferred tape with hardly any 
identification. It got so bad that sync- 
up experts made a good living doing 
nothing else but just that. If there 
was a serious time pressure it often 
happened that extra bodies were call- 
ed in to sync-up through the night at 
inflated rates. It still happens that 
way. 

And here is where the “gimmick 
man” comes in. But in this case it 
was a woman who got the ideas. My 
sound technician had brought from 
Europe a digital clock with just the 
right innards. True, earlier versions 
of mechanical read-outs had been 
constructed by me, but they were 
rather cumbersome and heavy. So, 
one day she dashed off a very clever 
schematic to make the clock operate 
sequentially, and together we con- 
structed the prototype. It worked fine, 
so we added a few refinements. 

First, a microphone was installed 
in the Arriflex BL, right beside the 
viewfinder (fig. 1). A small transmit- 
ter with two-tone encoder inside the 
BL was activated by the (unused) 
zoom switch in the BL handle and the 
signal was radiated by an antenna on 
the back, just behind the footage 
counter. 

The signal is received and decoded 
by a receiver in the slateboard (fig. 
4). The zoom: switch has two posi- 
tions: switch-up .and I can ask my 
soundperson to please take that shot- 
gun out of my shot or, switch-down, it 
activates the read-out and beep on the 
(hopefully) switched-on tape. Two 
rapid flicks light up a small bulb in 
the headset (fig. 5) which is very, 
very handy in a crowd. 

This procedure is only followed in 
situations of very high tension, where 
the soundman and cameraman may be 
separated. You see, simultaneously 
the BL gate light fogs a few frames. 

Normally, she operates the num- 
bering herself (fig. 6) and presses the 


light switch (fig. 7) that operates the 
board (fig. 8). Now on top of the 
slateboard there are two switches. 
The first one will make all lights on 
the board inoperative. This is very 
handy when we don’t want anyone to 
know we are recording and shooting. 
Sync is established through the zoom 
switch and film-fogger. I can just let 
the camera run in the general direc- 
tion, while she tucks the Sennheiser 
815 under her arm, also pointed in the 
general direction — we’ve got some 
pretty exclusive stuff that way. 


You see, sometimes ‘‘gimmicks” 
can be very helpful. We’ve at least 
found that we’re much beloved by the 
film editor. We have not lost a shot 
yet (knock on wood), and most direc- 
tors now know they can dispense with 
the shouted order of ‘Roll camera, 
roll sound, mark it, action.” We’re 
already underway when he gives us the 
nod. 

As I said before, all these ideas 
came from my soundlady, and together 
we built the contraption. It worked 
fine for a very long time. So one day, 
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when I came back from a commercial 
shoot, I found a second switch in- 
stalled on top of the slateboard. Now 
I knew we had figured out all the para- 
meters and what we wanted it to do, 
so I hesistated to ask her what other 
fantastic thing it was supposed to do. 
I didn’t exactly want to appear dumb. 
Well, finally I couldn’t stand it any 
longer and asked her point-blank what 
the damn switch was for. 

“That’s rather obvious,” she said 
sweetly. “It’s just so I can switch you 
off!” Oo 


From the Mail Box 


The following letter was addressed to Ro- 
bert Rouveroy, author of “Rough Cut”’: 


In Cinema Canada No. 27, you mentioned 
that Sennheiser 815 microphones could be 
rented for $15 a day. 

I would like to rent one for the purpose 
of recording a group of musicians on tape. 
Would this type of mike be suitable for 
acoustic and amplified instruments as well 
as for voice? I would also like your advice 
on where I can rent this microphone. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 


Krisztina Taylor 


And Rouveroy replies: 
Dear Ms Taylor, 

Thank you for your inquiry regarding the 
Sennheiser 815. As you know, I’m a film 
cameraman and therefore my knowledge re- 
garding microphone use is definitely not the 
last word. However, I called around to top- 
notch soundmen for advice and they seem 
to concur with my views. 

There are no hard and fast rules on what 
mike is best for what purpose. It depends 
on the material being recorded. You did 
not explain the type of music, be it rock 
or pop or classical. I surmise you’re talk- 
ing about a rock group, as you mentioned 
amplified instruments. Then again, where 
are you recording it? Inside or outside? 
What are the acoustics? How large is the 
group? What kind of instruments do they 
play? Are they a very ‘loud’ group, or 
moderate? 

Professional recording in a studio de- 
crees multi-track tape, and therefore mul- 
tiple microphones, carefully set up so as not 
to interfere with each other through the use 
of discriminatory electronic networks and 
physical baffles. Amplified instruments are 
directly fed into their own tracks. Some- 
times only small groups of musicians re- 
cord their separate tracks. During play- 
back, other groups or single instruments 


record their own tracks. During the final 
mix, the multitracks are blended to form 
the whole, usually in stereo. Vocalists es- 
pecially are recorded separately, as their 
voices tend to blend into the general din. 
Very often at a rock concert the music 
you hear comes from a tape, with the whole 
group “faking” lip-sync, because, frankly, 
none of the groups, including the Beatles, 
are that good at a live concert. Diana Ross, 
for instance, almost never sings on stage 
if she can help it. She just mouths it. 
Please refer to a Newsweek article, June 
28 issue. 

The 815 is a very sensitive condenser 
microphone. It is a “shotgun” type mike. 
This means that it will accept sound in a 
fairly narrow beam from the front of the 
microphone. However, sound becomes more 
and more directional at a higher pitch. 
You'll find that the 815 is very directional 
at frequencies above 1000 cycles. Lower 
than that, especially below 400 cycles, the 
815 is not directional at all. So therefore 
it depends very much on how far you'll be 
from the musicians, and if they are inside 
or outside. If the group is very loud, there 
is a tendency for the microphone to “‘col- 
lapse’. As no headphone can keep out di- 
rect sound during recording, it is very hard 
to ascertain if this happens. 

So, if the group plays inside, with relative- 
ly low-resonance walls, and if you are 
yourself not with a group of screaming peo- 
ple, your best bet is any good omni-direc- 
tional microphone, such as the Sennheiser 
105 or any of the good AKGs. You'll have 
to be relatively close to the group. Your 
best position would be equally distant from 
all instruments, but favoring the less loud 
section. In a really “dead” studio, it might 
be of advantage to point the mike towards 
the most relecting wall, rather than the 
group. However, during a film mix, it is 
possible to add artificial ‘ambience’’ or 
a bit of echo. Many soundmen prefer this 
route, because it gives them more “con- 
trol” if they have to do with only one mike. 

The Sennheiser 415 is something like a 
half-“‘shotgun”’. It might be your best 
microphone all around for music recording 
as its beam acceptance is fairly broad. It 


sounds “richer” in most music recording 
applications. If you make several tests be- 
fore you do the actual recording, you may 
find you’ll get a sound that you can live 
with. The best position is probably twice 
as far from the group as with the 105, de- 
pending on the size of the group. Again, 
try to favor the weakest sound. 

The 815 is probably best in a very live 
surrounding, such as the Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens. The distance should be about four 
times the width of the band on stage. This 
ensures that you won’t miss the instru- 
ments on the side. However, the 815 is also 
much better in a outdoor setting, such as 
Ontario Place. Here your distance should 
be about 6 times the width of the group. 
Ambience and echo can be added later. Be 
sure to point the mike away from very 
loud instruments to prevent “‘collapse’’. By 
the way, be sure to look at the tape- 
recorder and switch the recording to ‘‘mu- 
sic’. Never attempt to use the equalizers 
on a Nagra. Do your recording as “flat” 
as possible. During transfer or mix you 
may equalize and enhance as much as you 
wish, but you can’t put in what you did not 
get in the first place. As a matter of fact, 
never equalize anyway during the original 
recording, be it music or speech. 

Sorry the answer could not be short. Re- 
cording is a highly exacting science involv- 
ing a lot of artistry. If your soundtrack is 
used in an expensive production it might 
be advisable to engage the best soundman 
you can afford. You usually get what you 
pay for. 

Rental microphones are seldom in top- 
notch shape. Most sound technicians own 
their gear and would never consider lend- 
ing or renting them out. All condenser 
microphones are quite fragile and expensive. 
The AKG D900E is more sturdy as a shot- 
gun and might be better to rent. All rental 
houses in Toronto have an assortment of 
mikes. I’m sorry I cannot recommend one 
above the other. 

Thank you again for your interest in 
“Rough Cut’. I hope I’ve been of service to’ 
you. 


Robert Rouveroy 
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a series of jump-cuts 
concerning 
ottawa 76 


It’s a toss-up whether serving on a jury at 
a film festival is an honor or cruel and un- 
usual punishment. Grant Munro has served 
on enough juries to have some opinions on 
the subject, and offers us some reflections 
on the International Animation Festival 


which was part of Ottawa 76. 
SA ALS Fe a NEL TINE LETT: 


by Grant Munro 


As one of five jurors for “Ottawa 76” International Ani- 
mation Festival, I had seen the 465 films entered in compe- 
tition three weeks before the festival began. There was no 
pre-selection jury. We were the judges from start to finish. 
At the beginning it was especially difficult and often bloody 
disheartening. A good film here, a so-so film there, but 
hours and hours of rubbish. Then very gradually, hope was 
on the way. The more we saw, the easier our task. Strange 
that certain films of previous days began surfacing while 
we continued our marathon projection. It seemed a kind of 
intricate comparative process going on in the subconscious. 
And after our final day, a very conscious sorting and sifting 
before final personal decisions. Then our endless group 


Grant Munro has been with the National Film Board since 1944, 
lapsing only twice to work in the private sector. He began in Nor- 
man McLaren’s Animation Department, and has done both ani- 
mation and documentary work. As a film editor, director and pro- 
ducer, he has won numerous awards, and serves as a general 
good-will agent for Canadian filming. 
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bickering began. Our final awards were decided just before 
the last evening of the festival. A haggard group — but, God, 
what integrity! 

During our jury screenings we were often frustrated by 
the damned silly categories of films we were obliged to 
honor. Many films should clearly have been in categories 
other than the ones in which they were entered. For exam- 
ple: The Street — category VI, instructional films. Instruc- 
tional? How to cope with a death in the family? We couldn’t 
fathom that one. Obviously another NFB interoffice error, 
which should have read The Street — category I, films long- 
er than 3 minutes. 

The obstinate jurors did fight among themselves, of 
course. One member had been overexposed to too many pop- 
art, rotoscoped commercials. The others hadn’t. So a gem 
of commercial lost a valuable vote. I was dazzled by a film 
from Iran, utterly new in style and presentation — at least 
for me. But an enraged fellow juror had seen “hundreds of 
the same” — so... Kerplunk! 


We became more stubborn as our fevers rose. We were 
in disgrace; we broke rules. A first prize in one category 
and no second prize. And (Tsk!Tsk!) a first prize (category 
V, films for children) and the grand prize (best of festival) 
to films by the same filmmaker. We were advised that that 
was a serious no-no. What the hell! We were voting for the 
films, not the filmmaker. 

As an employee of the National Film Board I tried to re- 
main silent and expressionless when NFB films were 
screened. Only when my co-jurors reacted favorably to the 
undeniably excellent ones, did I share their voluble enthu- 
siasm. One cool young juror wisely chided me for being too 
emotional. Perhaps. But I’m passionate about film and tal- 
ent and that’s that. 

There were no awards to films for merely polite political 
“across-the-board”’ reasons. 

The energy and enthusiasm of audience and participants 
generated by “Ottawa 76” were pretty unique and often 
downright overwhelming. I mean, who’ll ever forget that 
warm thunderous one-big-familyish response on the Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings? 

The audiences discriminated more and more as the week 
went on. There were times, amidst all the wild hooting and 
stomping when the jury was convinced they’d be ketchuped. 
(At least we were get-at-able. Usually after juries have done 
their pre-selection and final work, they’re tucked safely out 
of sight like so many sacred cows.) 

Many of the audience told us that, prior to “Ottawa 76’, 
their animation experience had been limited to the tradi- 
tional theatrical shorts and occasional feature, but during 
the festival they became addicted “animaniacs”. One eager 
young friend phoned to say that her routine return train trip 
to Toronto had now become a totally new experience. Fa- 
miliar houses, barns, figures, animals, landscape were now 
a series of paper cut-outs, cels, plastiscenery. And sand all 
moving at 24 frames a second under sunny and pin-screen- 
ed skies. 

In future, perhaps even commercial and government agen- 
cies and sponsors will allow animators to produce promo- 
tional films and TV spots in sand or pin-screen or various 
other techniques instead of always settling for the sage lit- 
tle talky story or one-line gag. Things purely visual. 

The ASIFA workshops held each morning produced some 
splendid results. Perhaps the reel of students’ work will get 
some distribution. The workshop director deserves great 
credit for an enormous undertaking. 

Considering that this was their first international festival 
and that preparation time was so short, the organizers of 
“Ottawa 76” did a most commendable job. Loud applause. 


And that’s the good news. Now for a random list of per- 
sonal complaints and suggestions — some too obvious to 
mention. Nevertheless, here goes. 


The preplanning and organizing should have started at 
least a year and a half ago. This would undoubtedly have re- 
sulted in a wider range of films and a more international 
type of festival. Ottawa and the National Arts Centre were 
pretty ideal locations. Perhaps the next festival (and there 
must be another held in Canada) might be shifted to the 
Maritimes, Prairies, or West Coast. Give all those anima- 
tors, students and general audiences a chance. 


More hospitality time must be planned, even if it means 
fewer or shorter film programs and _ retrospectives. One 
great meeting place for discussions and marinated post- 
mortems after film sessions is absolutely essential. The 
unemployed might find animated employment. Even co- 
productions might develop. 


The “Ottawa 76” picnic in the gorgeous Gatineau couldn’t 
possibly have been better, with one big exception. The budg- 


THE WINNERS 


Grand Prix 
The Street by Caroline Leaf (Canada) 
Special Homage of the Jury 
to Lotte Reiniger for her film Aucassin et Nico- 
lette and for her outstanding contribution to the 
art of animation 
Special Jury Prize ; 
Le Paysagiste (Mindscape) by Jacques Drouin 
(Canada) 
Category I: Longer Than 3 Minutes 
1st prize: Dedalo (Labyrinth) by Manfredo Man- 
fredi (Italy) 
2nd prize: Dezinfekcija (Disinfection) by Ante Za- 
ninovic (Yugoslavia) 
Category II: Shorter Than 3 Minutes 
1st prize: Symbiosis by David Cox (Canada) 
2nd prize: Tekenfilm (Cartoon) by.Nick Reus (Hol- 
land 
Category III: Promotional Films 
lst prize: Tic Tac Bellboy by Richard Purdum 
(Great Britain) 
2nd prize: Dinosaur by Kurte K. Friends (U.S.A.) 
Category IV: First Films 
1st prize: Toilette by Joan Freeman (U.S.A.) 
2nd prize: The Muse by Paul Demeyer (U.S.A.) 
Category V: Films for Children 
Ist prize: Le mariage du hibou (The Owl Who 
Married the Goose) by Caroline Leaf (Canada) 
2nd prize: Altato (Lullaby) by Gyorgy Csonka 
(Hungary) 
Category VI: Instructional Films 
1st prize: Teacher Lester Bit Me by Lynn Smith 
(U.S.A.) The jury felt that this film is the only 
one deserving a prize in this category. 


et should have included so many who were excluded; i.e., 
all those workshop participants. (Again, foolish categories?) 
But the picnic was mad, animated, funny, succulent, misty, 
woozy, tappy — the lot! 

What hospitality and presentations there were sorely lack- 
ed a certain style and responsibility. All very easy for us 
to criticize and I could rant on and on. However, those of us 
who have been guests at other festivals will never forget the 
unobtrusive TLC accorded us. In future, perhaps a small 
staff just to guide, advise and cater to the visitors. Surely 
all this could be easily managed within the budget. 

And please — no generous papering of the house. The ani- 
mators, students and general public should be given ticket 
preference. So many were denied seats night after night only 
to hear later that there were empty seats. I suppose the 
press, diplomatic and miscellaneous VIPs had just not both- 
ered to use their comps. 

Projection during the week was scarcely adequate but, by 
God — that final night when the projectionist almost ruined 
(and for some, did ruin) the entire evening! Unless the next 
festival has special dispensation to hire thoroughly expe- 
rienced, reliable projectionists, the screenings should be 
held at other suitable locations. 

A festival! An occasion! The audience wants and deserves 
all the gala possible. For instance — again that final night — 
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why weren’t Reiniger, Alexeieff, Parker, McLaren on stage 
(with all the award winners) with bouquets minus cellophane 
wrappings? All just little things which are really very big 
things to be carefully considered in future. 

And now that my personal quibbling is out of hand, let me 
get this off the jury’s chest. Why was an animator given very 
special permission to show his film which was out of com- 
petition? A serious breach of festival regulations. 

And that “‘Ottawa 76” poster. I hated it. The teeny type 
for essential information. The whole thing was so gloomy, 
it looked more like an ad for a “Day-Glo” Nazi rally to be 
held in Stanley Park. Egad, an animation festival — in beau- 


excerpts from a draft 


Animation Workshop 
by Co Hoedeman 


Sometime in March, ’76, it was suggested that 
ASIFA*-Canada. should take care of students and 
young filmmakers and make it possible for them to 
attend the Ottawa 76 Animation Film Festival. As 
usual on occasions like this, a lot of famous, well- 
known and not so well-known animators from all over 
the world would be coming to the festival. We thought 
it an ideal opportunity to bring all these people to- 
tether, show and discuss each other’s films, demon- 
strate and explain about different animation tech- 
niques... 


When the word spread about the workshop, people 
from various institutions offered their services, 
equipment, staff, ideas and a lot of advice. Carleton 
University, Algonquin College and its film department 
supplied us free of charge with 20 super 8 mm ca- 
meras, 6 projectors (16 mm and super 8 mm), 
screens, lights and editing equipment. From the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa we rented some more equipment 
and Vic Adams Ass., also from Ottawa, helped us out 
with special requests. Overnight laboratory services 
were provided by Dominion Wide Laboratories. The 
N.F.B. Ottawa office offered to set up projectors with 
a representative and had almost all of its animation 
films on hand. That gave the participants two hundred 
films to choose from. Sheridan College from Oakville, 
Ontario, was represented by its animation depart- 
ment. They provided animation tables, a complete 
16 mm animation camera stand, a puppet set and exhi- 
bition panels. Tom Haley, Jim Macauly, Bill Mat- 
thews and Karl Hagan, all teachers from Sheridan 
College, took turns at the workshop to instruct and 
give advice to the participants... 


... The following day, Rick Mallet from Carleton 
University came along with some very sophisticated 
equipment. He gave a demonstration about computer 
animation. Using a telephone connected to a computer 
at the data center, participants became involved in 
doing some simple computer animation. Derek Lamb 
had an animated discussion with the participants about 


* ASIFA is the Association internationale du film d’anima- 
tion 
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tiful Ottawa — in mid-summer. The poster might have been 
bright and funny and animated with people queueing to take 
one home. The owl promo film was equally gloomy, clumsy 
and long. Whew! 

Ah well, never mind. “Ottawa 76’? was marvellous and 
memorable — yes, extraordinary. Or, to quote a letter from 
Claire Parker: 

“The communion with the young generation of animators; 
the ateliers of the festival; the five or six great films we 
saw from around the world bear witness that the flame has 
caught.” 

What greater happiness can there be for us all? Oo 


their own work and other student animation from 
Harvard University. Lotte Reiniger, famous for her 
silhouette animated films, formed a small team of 
enthusiasts to prepare artwork for silhouette anima- 
tion. Other pioneer filmmakers, this time from 
France, were Alexandre Alexeieff and Claire Parker. 
Alexeieff addressed the people in French and English 
about animation in the past and future. Together with 
Jacques Drouin from Montreal, the pinscreen tech- 
nique was explained and the films The Pinscreen and 
Trois exercices sur l’écran d’épingle were shown. 
Jacques also installed a small pinscreen for the peo- 
ple to use. From Cal-Arts, California, came Jules 
Engel who showed some fabulous animation films 
made by his students. Scratching on film was intro- 
duced by Pierre Hebert, Canada. . . 

From Vancouver, we had Bill Maylone. Beside 
showing his puppet film about prehistoric animals, he 
demonstrated how to cast puppets out of foam rubber 
using plaster moulds. Bernard Queenan showed ani- 
mated films from Concordia University, Montreal. 
Don Arioli climbed on a chair to address the people 
about his way of working and preparing storyboards. 
Bob Gardiner from the US displayed a hologram he 
made from a model set and also talked about the film 
Closed Mondays. Another guest from Boston was 
Mary Beams, who discussed and showed some really 
nice films from her art classes. A line test in cine- 
mascope for the feature film Raggedy Ann and An- 
dy, now in production, was shown and discussed be- 
fore a lively audience by Tissa David. A pleasant sur- 
prise was the presence of Norman McLaren who, to- 
gether with Grant Munro, has almost finished a new 
film on the subject of movement in animation. Mc- 
Laren felt that a screening followed by an open dis- 
cussion would help him to finish his film properly. . . 

We were extremely lucky to have had the help of 
Jacques Menard and Tom Shoebridge. Jacques knew 
all about the cameras and projectors. Tom was par- 
ticularly keen in helping out whenever something odd 
would occur. Throughout the week we also had volun- 
teer help from ASIFA members. The Canadian Film 
Institute gave us needed moral and financial support. 
Besides so many other individuals who came to help, 
we would also like to thank all.our guests and partici- 
pants for coming and devoting their time and energy 
to make this Ottawa 76 workshop what it turned out 
to be. A mighty successful event! 


ASIFA-Canada 
The Workshop Committee 


Co Hoedeman, co-ordinator; Huguette Baril, secretary; 
John Gaug, Joyce Borenstein, Inni Karine Melbye, members. 


caroline leaf 


By working in sand and drawing on glass, a 
young animator walked away from the Inter- 
national Animated Film Festival in Ottawa 
with First Prize in the children’s film cate- 
gory for The Owl Who Married a Goose and 
the Grand Prix for The Street. Ron Blumer 
went to meet this extraordinary girl. 


smiles in the sand 


by Ronald H. Blumer 


sili : 
Geese landing and swimming away in The Owl Who Married a Goose 


“T don’t think most people could do it — even those who 
can draw beautifully and understand the basic values of 
composition. She uses motion in a way that is very different 
from other people. I consider her to be one of the most ex- 
ceptional animators at the National Film Board in any 
medium.” This is the opinion of one fellow animator and it 
is echoed over and over again by people in the industry 
generally too jaded to banter around words like “genius”. 
She is spoken of by those who know her with almost rever- 
ential awe. 


A hard worker even beyond the maniac zeal required of 
most animators, she has been known to sit hunched over her 
four-inch by six-inch plate of glass for six hours at a stretch 
and then go home and work on another project until late into 
the night. She concedes that it is hard on the eyes but talking 
to her, one gets very little sense of a Van Gogh-like driven 
artist. She exudes a great feeling of control and calm and if 
there is some wild beast lurking below the surface, it has 
eluded this interviewer. Nor does she behave very much 
like a resident genius. At the Canadian Film Awards last 
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year she won first prize in Animation for her film The 
Owl Who Married a Goose. Among all the other prepared 
speeches and false modesty common to such occasions, she 
ran up to the stage and snatched her prize, genuinely thrill- 
ed and embarrassed — like the little girl selected to give 
the flowers to the Queen. 

Caroline Leaf fell into animation nine years ago when she 
took some courses with Derek Lamb at Harvard University’s 
Carpenter Center. From the very beginning, she discarded 
the conventional pen and cells of the animator for the fas- 
cinating, fluid medium of sand in a light box. Whereas con- 
ventional animation is drawn frame by frame on cells or on 
paper to be retraced and then filmed, sand animation is pro- 
duced in a very different way. A small square box with a 
one-inch layer of sand is lit from below and filmed from 
above. When a drawing is made in the sand, it shows up as 
white but by varying the thickness of the sand, all shades of 
grey are possible. At work, Caroline makes her marks on 
the surface with either her hands or a small tool, photo- 
graphs two frames and then changes the configuration of 
the sand slightly and takes two more frames. It is a very 
quick and beautiful process to watch, deft and sure like some 
sort of three-dimensional weaving. Unlike conventional ani- 
mation which must be drawn anew for each frame, sand ani- 
mation is a question of displacing masses. The effect on the 
screen, as Caroline Leaf has mastered it, is a succession 
of fluidly changing metamorphosing figures, moving as if 
powered by the gentle fingers of the wind. 

“T like to work under the camera because accidents hap- 
pen. My work is planned, but not totally planned. While I 
am working I stick to my storyboard but go off in all sorts 
of little directions. You have to love all the little details be- 
cause it’s the details that keep you going. Very small things, 
— how a character moves across the screen, how she holds 
her hands. If I am not loving the actual image, I get very 
impatient.” 

“I am shy of machines. I don’t use opticals or special 
effects. In my films the camera is completely static and I 
provide the movement in my drawings. Machines have 
messed me up too often and I don’t have the same direct 
control over the final effect.” 

If you were to believe Caroline Leaf’s assessment of 
herself, you would think that she has arrived at her im- 
pressive style merely as a result of her shortcomings. 
“T can’t really draw,’’ she says with great assurance, 
“never could. But it is interesting, not being able to draw 
and trying to find solutions around it. If, for example, I 
knew how to draw a hand with all the correct shadings and 
perspective, there would be no problem. But that hand would 
come out looking like a conventional hand. When I draw a 
hand, it really looks wierd.”’ Anyone familiar with the de- 
mands of animation, particularly the brand of animation 
which she has chosen, might translate the above statement 
into “I was never very good at walking, so I became an 
Olympic marathon runner.”’ 

Perhaps the most extraordinary aspect of her work in- 
volves the transformations by which one thing becomes 
another thing. Again, a solution to a handicap. She trans- 
forms from one scene to another because she*is utterly 
terrified of cutting. She feels she does not understand how 
to edit, how to connect two unrelated pictures and make 
them work. To get around this, she draws all the steps in 
between and makes one scene flow into the next. Another 
Olympic solution to a run-of-the-mill problem. “All those 


Ronald H. Blumer is currently an instructor in cinema at Vanier 
College in Montreal. Prior to this he taught at Marianopolis Col- 
lege and was a teaching assistant at McGill University and Boston 
University. Concurrent with teaching, he has also been working on a 
series of films on aging. 
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Caroline Leaf at work Photo: Wolf Koenig 


large environment changes I like to do are simply a matter 
of getting a start point and an end point, working out the in- 
crements and then going at it, step by step in between. I 
love thinking of how to make transitions. The sand I use 
really lends itself to things changing. I think, in general, 
when you work under the camera with these messy ma- 
terials they suggest things, they suggest transformations.” 

In The Street, Caroline Leaf departed from the sand in 
which she had already carved five films, and chose instead 
to work with ink on a small glass plate. This gave her the 
possibility of color, which she used sparingly, and also a 
finer control in the creation of her Hubley-like characters. 
“T photograph the drawing and then I draw over it and care- 
fully erase the first drawing. It is hard and meticulous but 
also fun, like a craft. It is very peaceful work. After the 
initial planning, the execution is largely mechanical so I 
throw in little details just to keep me interested.” 

Working as she does under the camera does not leave 
any room for error. In cell animation, if you mess up a 
drawing, you throw it away and substitute another. Work- 
ing under the camera, if you mess up an image, you have 
messed up the entire sequence and must start again from 
the beginning, frame by frame. What is required is the 
patience of a jeweller and the stamina of a channel swim- 
mer. Leaf has these qualities and her fellow workers have 
commented on her ability to spread her energy over long 
periods of time. She has to. The Street is the result of one 
year and a half of dabbing and erasing paint from a small 
glass plate and Metamorphosis, another sand film based on 
Kafka, has been three years in the making. ‘‘When I’m work- 
ing, I’m pretty disciplined because it becomes sort of 
routine — which is too bad. I'd really like my art and my 
performance to be instantaneous. It’s funny, I have a lot of 
patience for animation but not for other things. When I do 
paintings, I do them very fast and would never dream of 
spending more than an hour on one of them.” 

To date, all of her films have been based on well-known 
literary works. Her first film was Peter and the Wolf and 
also made films based on Indian and Eskimo legends. She 


seems to use stories as starting points, basic ideas to be 
visualized. “For The Street, I was given the vague assign- 
ment of doing any story in Canadian literature. I chose 
Richler because I had a picture in my mind of the tech- 
nique I wanted to use and Richler fit into it. Also, I like 
the energy in his writing; it sort of bounces. It was easier 
for me to visualize than some of those great Prairie sagas.”’ 

“At first I was sort of intimidated by the words. They 
held me back. I felt much better after I had boiled down the 
story. When I used less of the words, the images were 
liberated to flow at their own rate. In a conversation be- 
tween two people, for example, I found it much more in- 
teresting to let the conversation go on in the soundtrack 


The Street 


From a book by Mordecai Richler, Direction, design & anima- 
tion: Caroline Leaf, Sound editing: Gloria Demers, Producer: 
Guy Glover, Executive Producer: Wolf Koenig, Voices: Mort 
Ransen, Sarah Dwight, John Hood, Vera Leitman, & Howard 
Ryshpan, Color, 10 minutes, Produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada, 1976. 


The Street has about as much in common with your 
run-of the mill animation film as Mickey Mouse has with 
Mona Lisa. It is something very special, a film that acts 
on you like a direct plug into your unconscious — the wak- 
ing equivalent of a dream. Its creator, Caroline Leaf, 
has evolved an unusual technique which uses a fluid me- 
dium, in this case ink on glass, to produce an ever-merg- 
ing, blending, transmogrifying series of images — a sharp 
fuzziness which is the very stuff of memory. 

The film is based on a small section of Mordecai Rich- 
ler’s novel, The Street. The street in this case is, what 
else, St. Urbain Street and the characters are the same 
Duddy Kravitz gang with much the same goings-on. The 
novel is, in fact, a set of short stories and the subject of 
this film is the very memorable one of the dying grand- 
mother in the back room. The film is narrated in the 
first person by a nine-year-old boy who alternates fear, 
disgust and childlike wonderment at the curious behavior 
of the adults around him. The story as told in the book is 
filled with the biting references to time and ethnici- 
ty which have made Richler famous, 

The film takes a different tack, choosing to drop this 
literary attachment to time and place. In fact the story 
and words, powerful and evocative as they are, become 
completely upstaged by the images which unfold before 
your eyes like some sort of moving miracle. Caroline 
Leaf’s technique is to work with her fluid medium under 
the camera, drawing, smearing, erasing and redrawing, 
and filming the progression, frame by meticulous frame. 
What results is something very different from the static, 
two-dimensional feel of even the best cell animation. 
The visual information comes at us not in distinct, sepa- 
rate bits, but rather as a flowing whole. The individual 
drawings in fact are wholly unremarkable, if anything 
crude and childlike. The interest and beauty of her tech- 
nique lie in the movement, in the spaces between the 
frames. 

Because of the fluidity of her technique, she is the 
master of what is known in animation as the transforma- 
tion, a technique in which a dog becomes a window be- 
comes a car becomes a mouth. What is curious, and at 


and focus on something else. In this way the picture could 
take over and do the explaining.” 

Her reliance on literature is ironic because her style and 
technique make her films border on pure visual form — any- 
thing but literary. The words and the stories on which she 
has based all her films seem to be yet another self-con- 
structed wall, another set of limitations which she must 
challenge with her art. Or perhaps they are themes chosen 
for self-amusement while, month after month, she patiently 
works out her film. “I don’t just want to tell a story with 
my films. The works on which I base my films must have 
enough meat in them to keep my interest during the time 
I have to spend on each film... image meat, meaning meat.’ 0 


News of grandmother s deat gets passed along in The Street 


the same time wonderful, is that this transfixing techni- 
que is harnessed, not to an abstract ballet of moving 
shapes and lines but to the straightforward job of telling 
a story. The Street, with its dramatic voices and swirl- 
ing pictures, becomes a strange amalgam of different 
sensations, not unified but thoroughly engrossing. The 
visualization of the story is imaginative, ever-changing 
and always surprising, in its total subjectivity. In live 
action, it would be the equivalent of a hand-held camera 
with a wide-angle lens. But the distorting lens of these 
drawings is the mind of a young child freshly experienc- 
ing the bizarre reality around him. It is said that when 
we remember a scene from our past, we form an image 
of this scene from a position we never could have been 
in. We see an aerial view of a childhood park or a build- 
ing from across a street we have never crossed. Caro- 
line Leaf does the same time warp in the film both in 
terms of the angle from which we are seeing things and 
also in terms of the irrational fixing on a tiny detail, just 
the sort of moment that would stick in our minds and 
give the memory dimensionality. 

The Street ends up being a film which must be expe- 
rienced. In its brief ten minutes, it makes you dissatis- 
fied with the plodding reality of conventional drama. It 
is the visual equivalent of stream-of-consciousness, 
jumping as it does from a house to a glance to a detail 
to the washing blowing in the wind across the alleyway. 
It is more than a good translation from one medium into 
another, for Caroline Leaf has succeeded in touching our 
collective unconscious, in reproducing the St. Urbain 
Street of our mind. 

Ronald H. Blumer 
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how to make 
a turkey 
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Jan-Michael Vincent and Marilyn Hassett as Mike and Maureen ina 


rare happy moment 
A major feature film, shot with a large 
budget in Vancouver, organized by one of 
Canada’s most successful producers using 
the ‘international approach’ now in vogue... 
and Shadow of the Hawk turns out to be a 
turkey. The following is the story of the 


shoot. 


Sc EAD TTS SPT SEE PSE EE AT 


Cinema Canada asked me some 
months ago to write an article on the 
then just-completed film Shadow of 
the Hawk. Like everyone else associat- 
ed with that production in Vancouver, 
I just wanted to forget about it and go 
on to the next one. There was also the 
(faint) possibility that it would be a 
good film, and since it was a “Cana- 
dian” film (note the quotation marks) 
it seemed more positive and helpful 
to get behind the film and hope for its 
success. Well, now the film has been 
released and that hope has faded. 
Cinema Canada has come back again 
and asked for an article about why, 
based on what I know of the produc- 
tion, it is such a bad film. That may 
seem like a reasonable request. Since 
I was one of the few people to start 
with the film and stay with it to the 
end it may appear logical that I would 
have some insight to offer. 


Fiona Jackson was ‘casting director of 
Shadow of the Hawk, and has just finished 
working on Death Hunt, an ABC film for 
television. She is vice-president of the 
British Columbia Film Industries Associa- 
tion and is a member of the Directors’ 
Guild. 
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by Fiona Jackson 


Perhaps it is bad because it went 
through three directors, two art direc- 
tors, two first assistant directors, 
three directors of photography, two 
production managers, two script super- 
visors, two construction managers, 
two associate producers and two stills 
photographers. There were even two 
craft service people. But let me make 
an obvious comment, and then beg the 
question. Nobody ever starts out to 
make a bad film and this one was 
more positive than some others I have 
worked on. The story had exciting 
possibilities and one hoped it would 
make an entertaining and even en- 
lightening film. But let me start at 
the beginning. 

In November of 1975 director Jack 
Smight (Airport ’75, Midway, No Way 
to Treat a Lady) arrived in Vancouver 
to make a Columbia Pictures film to 
be produced by John Kemeny and 
International Cinemedia. The story 


was to be about a young man, half 


Indian, who has made it in the ‘white’ 
world and rejected his Indian heritage. 
His grandfather, a shaman whom the 
young man has not seen for several 
years, arrives at his door and dupes 


him into returning to the reserve. 
Along the way he has many frighten- 
ing mystical experiences and evolves 
from callow young man to real human 
being. It had love interest, exciting 
special effects and all the color of 
Indian tradition and culture. 

Smight was a charming man, posi- 
tive about working in Canada and more 
educated than most about the country 
and Canadian film. His assistant direc- 
tor, Robin Clarke, was equally charm- 
ing and helpful and the whole thing 
was an exciting prospect. Locations 
were found, with Bob Linnell chosen 
as production manager, and John 
Wardlow, production assistant. We 
cast the supporting roles in December 
and local actors were delighted with 
Smight and his respect for their pro- 
fessionalism and experience. The 
shooting date was to be just after 
Christmas. Locals pointed out the 
hazardous weather conditions at that 
time of year but it was decided to 
shoot the story according to prevail- 
ing conditions. At this time Seamus 
Flannery was art director and his 
department was in full gear. Smight 
and Kemeny returned to Los Angeles 


and a long-distance relationship was 
set up with the production office. This 
caused a measure of difficulty. 

The first delay in shooting came 
about because of script revisions. 
Writers came and went. The original 
story was set in desert country and 
massive alterations had to be made 
to give it a coastal Indian flavor. 
Jack Smight left, ostensibly because 
of another film, but no one who had 
observed the tensions between him 
and Kemeny was surprised at this 
move. Robin Clarke left soon after 
having been offered a chance to pro- 
duce his own property, something he 
had been working on for some time. 
The production office came to a 
virtual standstill, until eventually 
phones were disconnected and only 
a production secretary remained. 

Early in January Daryl Duke was 
announced as director, a replacement 
which made everyone here happy. 
Happy because Duke was not only 
Canadian but Western Canadian and 
someone who knew about and loved 
Indian history. With Daryl came Herb 
Wright, a young American producer 
with whom Daryl had worked at Uni- 
versal. His role was to be associate 
producer but soon he became the last 
in a series of writers and assumed 
both titles. The rest of the crew 
remained intact for a short while until 
Seamus Flannery resigned as art 
director, to be replaced by his as- 
sistant Keith Pepper. The shooting 
date was now to be March 15. The 
first production meeting with Daryl 
happened in mid-February and there 
still was no script. The shooting date 
became March 8. The story became 
more and more exciting. Duke gave 
it authenticity and there was to be a 
thread of Carlos Castenada running 
throughout. This was not only good 
box office but of current popular 
interest. It was about this point that 
the CFDC became involved, although 
most of us working on the film, being 
unaware of this at the time, still saw 
it as an American picture. 

Many of the problems that ensued 
seemed avoidable. For instance, the 
telephones were never reconnected 
to their original efficiency. There 
were only three weeks in which to 
prep the film, three weeks for new 
locations, new cast, new wardrobe 
— in fact, a whole new picture, still 
without a final script. There were 
queues in the production office to 
make phone calls — each department 
head trying to get things ordered and 
in motion. The intercom system 
involved shouting and running up and 
down halls and stairs. No one could 
get through because the three lines 
we had were always busy. Kemeny 


insisted that the phone company could 
not install in time. When I went ahead 
and got a telephone within an hour’s 
notice he was furious and wanted to 
deduct the cost from my fees. Duke 
was closeted in his office all day long 
on script rewrites while everybody 
needed to talk to him. Script sessions 
were interrupted by casting sessions, 
wardrobe queries, set queries, lo- 
cation queries, etcetera, etcetera, ad 
nauseum. Pandemonium would be an 
understatement. 

On the Friday before the first day 
of shooting (Monday) we had a final 
production meeting. Sheaves of single- 
spaced typewritten sheets of unresolv- 
ed production problems were the out- 
come. Duke asked for a postponement 
and was refused. Early into the shoot 
it became apparent that Duke and Reg 
Morris were not working well together. 
Reg resigned and was replaced by 
Richard C. Glouner from Los Angeles, 
a cinematographer with whom Daryl 
had worked many times. The relation- 
ship between Duke and Kemeny, always 
tense at best, progressively worsened 
until it seemed that two pictures were 
vying with each other, the one Daryl 
was making and the one the producer 
wanted made. The female lead became 
ill and was to remain so throughout 
the shoot. Dan George became ill 
and returned to the set only with a 
full-time nurse and serious restric- 
tions on how much he could work. 
Duke and crew worked interminable 
hours. It was weeks into the shoot 
before Duke even had hours off to 
himself. 

The hassles continued. Weird ac- 
cidents and complications took place. 
There was talk of evil Indian spirits 
that had been conjured up through 
the use of real chants and dances. 
It became funny. A bear who was 
imported from L.A. wanted only to 
sleep. A crew of grown men and wo- 
men stood around in a meadow in the 
middle of winter waiting for him to 
wake up while his frustrated trainer 
tried to bribe him with angel food 
cake. It transpired that the bear we 
were asking to attack humans was 
named Gentle Ben, and had been train- 
ed to love them. Tensions developed 
between the bird handler and the bear 
handler. It seems the birds were eat- 
ing the bear’s food or vice versa and 
it was bad for their diet. It became 
ludicrous. It rained. It snowed. More 
people became ill. There was never 
a firm shooting schedule and even on 
a day-to-day basis it changed radical- 
ly to deal with illness and weather 
variables. Bob Linnell was replaced 
as production manager and it was 
suggested that the crew list be issued 
in pencil, so many were the changes. 


Columbia Pictures executives flew in 
and out at such a rate there was 
hardly time for introductions. Com- 
promise after compromise was made 
on the story line and locations. I 
got casting requests for “emaciated 
Indians”, a near-impossibility on the 
west coast peopled almost totally 
by round-faced, well-fed Indian bands. 
Because of schedule changes I took to 
hanging out in beer parlors to recruit 
the next day’s extras, hoping they would 
sober up in time for the first shot. 

That all of this culminated in Duke’s 
firing came as a shock but not a total 
surprise. Glouner departed with Daryl 
and they were replaced by George 
McCowan, a Canadian director, and 
Phil Lathrop, another US cinemato- 
grapher. There was no heart in the 
film after Duke left. Everyone just 
wanted to get it finished and get the 
hell out. The leading lady became 
more seriously ill and many of her 
remaining scenes were shot with a 
double. Press was bad. The film was 
called “Shadow of the Turkey” and 
‘Squawk of the Hawk’’. 

The shoot limped to a finish, to 
everyone’s relief. The political rami- 
fications became evident only after 
the fact. The CFDC has been unani- 
mously castigated by filmmakers 
across the country for their invest- 
ment in the film. The ‘‘Canadianness”’ 
of the project was dubious at best. 
It is unclear what makes a film magical- 
ly alter in this way. What was a US 
film became Canadian virtually be- 
cause of the addition of a Canadian 
director. The reviewers can _ best 
deal with the content as related to 
Canadian life. 

It would be easy but unfair to try to 
pin responsibility on personalities. It 
seems clear that you cannot make a 
major feature film with three weeks 
of preparation. You cannot make any 
kind of film when the producer and the 
director are working at cross pur- 
poses. Probably by the first day of 
principal photography any hope for 
the Hawk became redundant. It is not 
possible to make a film by committee 
and this is how that film was made. 
The credits are interesting. Reg Mor- 
ris and John Holbrook get shooting 
credits. Morris was on the film for 
a matter of days and Holbrook was 
almost entirely concerned with second 
unit. But they are Canadian and that 
looks good. There is no mention of 
the two US cinematographers. The 
relacement crew who came in after 
Duke’s firing get the rest of the cre- 
dits, including McCowan as director. 
Perhaps those of us who got no credit 
at all are the lucky ones. Well, 
Cinema Canada — you had to ask, 
didn’t you? gO 
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shadow of the hawk C2) 


an expensive 
failure 


It’s easy to say a film is good or bad; the 
tough part is explaining why. The following 
criticism centers on the film’s failure to 
come to grips with the elements of Indian 
mythology which it exploits, and analyzes 
the shoddy production from the point of view 
of the spectator. 

SEE ae A a 


by Katherine Gilday 


Shadow of the Hawk is a terrible film. Not that its 
makers had any pretensions to meeting the kind of challenge 
Le Pan’s poem (see box) throws out or providing a serious 
consideration of Indian mythology. But isn’t it a shameful 
state of affairs when one of the few films that does manage 
to get made in this country, even partially by Canadians — 
on a subject which many of our strongest writers are strug- 
gling to come to terms with, whose enormous potential for 
film treatment I’ve tried to suggest, and which at the very 
minimum doesn’t fit automatically into one of the deadly 
American formulas — is a dismal failure. And someone 
somewhere in the history of this production had pretensions 
of some kind, maybe just to produce a slightly different 
kind of thriller but at least to do something with a measure 
of originality. Only what has actually happened is that a 
bunch of semi-digested clichés from a standard action/ 
adventure format with some elements from police-drama 
thrown in have been tossed with an equal number of schticks 
from occult/horror fare and the whole crazy unjelled jelly 
salad dumped into a supposedly Indian milieu. 

Chief Dan George plays an aging medicine man who seeks 
out his half-breed grandson in the city in order td enlist 
his aid against the powerful magic of an evil sorceress. The 
young man, played by Jan-Michael Vincent, thoroughly “cit- 
ified” and skeptical of the old man’s story, ends up, never- 
theless, driving him back to his village, accompanied by a 


Katherine Gilday is working on her PhD on twentieth century poetry 
at the University of Toronto. She was production assistant on the 
Durrell series, The Stationary Ark, and is currently trying to finish 
a short film about a window. 
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young female reporter who has decided to come along for 
the (600-mile) ride. Most of the film is taken up with this 
trip and the trio’s attempts to save themselves from the 
stratagems of the sorceress and her henchmen — including 
a phantom car that forces them off the road, a poisonous 
snake, cut-throat gas station attendants, a killer bear, a 
dismally unreliable hanging bridge and a murderous Indian 
warrior. 

Having been chased, burned, gouged, stabbed and bitten, 
Little Hawk (which is what his grandfater insists on calling 
our young computer technician) decides finally that some- 
thing strange is going on. He consents to the old man’s 
wish that he undergo initiation as a medicine man — a rite 
which for complete novices apparently takes part of one 
evening and a night. During his solitary vigil he succeeds 
in destroying the sorceress in the shape of a wolf, bringing 
peace to the village and agreeing to serve as their new 
medicine man, on a sort of freelance basis. 

It’s a toss-up which is more atrocious in this film — the 
script or the acting. Jan-Michael Vincent with that pouty, 
vaguely infantile face manages to run the gamut — fear, 
anger, exhaustion, pain, surprise, etc. — without once sug- 
gesting the slightest trace of inner motivation or growth in 
his character. Part of the problem, of course, is that the 
script keeps him so busy running and fighting and generally 
reacting to all kinds of external dangers, there’s not much 
time left for him to ponder the identity crisis this whole 
adventure is supposed to bring on. 

The dignity and authority of Dan George’s voice and 
presence, though virtual clichés by now, held more convic- 
tion for me than anything else in the film but were quickly 
rendered ludicrous by a thoroughly ludicrous context. (The 


audience at the Coronet, a theatre usually given over to 
soft-core porn, decided about a third of the way through that 
what they were watching was really a comedy. Those who 
stayed had an uproarious time.) As an example of the sort 
of thing the chief was working against — just after the hero 
has succeeded in defeating the bear, his grandfather intones, 
“IT am proud of you, Little Hawk. You have done well,” 
while a particularly infelicitous cut shows us the young man 
lying on the ground with his tongue hanging out of his mouth, 
looking like a complete idiot. 


Nobody, however, has worse lines or a more unconvincing 
presence than Marilyn Hassett. During much of the film she 
wears a tentative little smile which is meant to express the 
superior wisdom of one whose heart and convictions are in 
the right place — but which ends up looking merely arch 
and insufferable. She gets to say things like ‘““You’re not so 
bad — a little rough around the edges but...” (’'m not 
making this up) and looks acutely stiff and uncomfortable 
during the entire proceedings, as well she might. No rapport 
ever develops between her and the hero — which is not 
solely a matter of bad lines — so that we never really 
understand why she’s around in the first place. When it 
comes to the obligatory lovemaking scene it is so unmoti- 
vated it seems vaguely indecent, as if two strangers ex- 
changing casual, cold conversation in a supermarket line- 
up were to suddenly go into a passionate clinch. 


But then people in this film just don’t have complicated 
relationships. We know it’s over between the hero and his 
old girlfriend, for example, as soon as he phones to tell her 
that he’s not driving the old man to the bus station, but all 
the way home to the village — and she kicks up a fuss. 
“Thanks a lot, Fay,” he yells righteously and slams down 
the phone, completely free, we realize, to get involved with 
the cute reporter who picked up his grandfather. 

One of the film’s themes is supposed to be the contrast 
between the concerned, liberal lifestyle of the heroine (she 
talks to seedy-looking old Indians) and the hedonistic, high- 
rise existence the grandson is leading (he owns or has ac- 
cess to a pool). Except for some ham-fisted conversation 
near the beginning — he: “You rich girls are lucky; guys 
like me have to work hard for our money.” She: (looking 
dazedly off into the distance) ‘“‘What’s rich?” He: (grinning) 
“Now you're starting to get philosophical” — this conflict 
is pretty well abandoned. I take it that his becoming a 
medicine man and his decision to return to the city with the 
girl are intended together to represent a synthesis of the 
best aspects of his dual heritage. Only we never do get any 
sense at the end that he differs at all from the way he 
started out — either as white man or as Indian. 

The film is full of such dangling and unresolved elements 
— partly, I think, because it is too ambitious a project for 
its makers, who seem to have trouble just figuring out how 
to get from point A to point B at the most basic level of film 
narrative. The young man, for example, is supposed to re- 
sist his grandfather’s supernatural explanation of events 
until quite late in the proceedings. Since the fright action 
keeps coming, however, and no one seems to have figured out 
how to reconcile obviously magical events with the logic of 
the character, we are left with some truly anomalous situa- 
tions — as when Jan-Michael watches a car which had been 
appearing and disappearing behind them collide thunderously 
with some invisible barrier in the middle of the highway and 
burst into flames; rushes over to save its passenger who, 
all ablaze but apparently suffering no ill effects, tries to 
drag him into the burning car; after a life-and-death strug- 
gle extricates himself; and returning to his companions 
coolly makes small talk, as though the whole incident had 
been nothing more than a minor accident, the kind of thing 
you run into all the time. —= 


Reflections 
on Indian Mythology 
and 


Canadian Culture 


I thought of a poem by Douglas Le Pan, called ‘“‘A Country 
Without a Mythology”, after seeing Shadow of the Hawk. 
Written well over a quarter-century ago, the central chal- 
lenge it raises is still alive and waiting for an answer. The 
poem concerns a stranger to the country, representative of 
that perpetual stranger, the colonial, who searches desper- 
ately and unsuccessfully in his raw new environment for fa- 
miliar, old-country assurances of meaning — Wordsworthian 
“sanctities”, humanistic ‘landmarks’. The countryside re- 
mains unremittingly alien to him, a savage incomprehensible 
place that seems to lack all pattern and human significance — 
“for”, as the poem ends, ‘‘who/Will stop where, clumsily 
constructed, daubed/With war-paint, teeters some lust-red 
manitou?” Not the embittered stranger, with his weary Chris- 
tian eyes fixed on the heavens. But these last lines contain 
the suggestion that maybe it’s the man’s way of seeing, his 
inability to perceive anything in the manitou worth stopping 
for that empties the landscape of signs. Le Pan seems to be 
hinting that beyond the earthy Indian totem lies a whole uni- 
verse of unfolded meanings, an alternative framework for 
connecting man to his terrain — a mythology, if the stranger 
could only recognize it as such — which derives as naturally 
and inevitably from this rugged country as a plant rooted in a 
particular soil. 

It is an exhilarating suggestion — this idea that primitive 
modes of comprehension may hold the hidden key to our self- 
hood — and one that has held a long and powerful appeal for 
the minds of “civilized’’ men everywhere. Yet as Le Pan’s 
poem illustrates so clearly, primitivist sentiments take on 
particular force in New World environments. Surrounded by 
a strange, thoroughly unhumanized landscape, the inhabitant 
seems to be faced with an overwhelming freedom, a funda- 
mental choice of identity — to reject the history-laden culture 
of his European past and to turn instead for an ordering of 
his experience to the aboriginal past of the land. 

Twentieth-century psychological, anthropological and bio- 
logical insights have tended generally to bolster the imagi- 
native validity of this primitivist alternative. The criticism 
of civilized values implicit in the contrast presented by prim- 
itive ones, as well as the more difficult exploration of the 
primitive “state of mind” itself, with its enormous symbol- 
making capacity, its scrupulous attention to the concrete 
details of non-human life, its ecological sensitivity, and its 


integration of observation and interpretation, have in recent 


years become major artistic themes. 

And they are themes ideally suited to treatment in the film 
medium, with its dazzling potentialities for depicting unfa- 
miliar states of consciousness. Nicholas Roeg’s Walkabout 
was the first film to make me realize how compellingly film 
can suggest an entire change in one’s perceptual experience, 
a change so profound that it feels momentarily almost as 
if you have discarded your own neurological system for 
someone else’s. In it, Australia’s modern urban mentality 
is juxtaposed against the ancient imperatives of its most 
rugged terrain when two middle-class children, an adolescent 
girl and her much younger brother, are abandoned on the Out- 
back by their crazed father. The story centres on their 
encounter with an adolescent aborigine, engaged in his ini- 
tiatory “walkabout” into manhood, and the dialectic of prim- 


itive and civilized sensibilities that ensues. ; 
continued .. . 
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For me, though, some of the most unforgettable sequences 
in the film occur before the young aborigine actually makes 
his appearance, the landscape itself asserting an active, 
relentless presence that gradually subverts the children’s 
normal consciousness (particularly the teenage girl’s). The 
babble of the transistor radio, a relic they carry along with 
them, grows increasingly irrelevant and insane, a metaphor 
in sound for the anxiety-ridden world of linear time they 
have left behind them; and no match for the force of the sun 
with its great resounding NOW burning through the inessential 
accretions of white culture. There is a startling night scene 
where several images of the children sleeping on the earth 
under a giant moon are accompanied by the yammering of 
multiple radio voices, as if all the news broadcasts and dawn- 
to-dusk programs in the world were being summarized — 
or summed up. For with one part. of ourselves we feel the 
elegiac quality in this lunatic blend of voices, the lament for 
something passing quickly away. And yet at the same time 
we are somehow being forced into new skins, strange — per- 
haps aboriginal — eyes and ears, as the voices cancel each 
other out of meaning and become pure sound, a sort of tuneless 
lullaby by which we watch the desert and its creatures slowly 
claim the sleeping children. 

The combination in this scene of fantastic and realistic 
elements, along with the distortion of our normal sense of 
duration create a complex and powerful articulation of the 
new state of being, a sort of mythological space, that is open- 
ing up as a possibility for the children. That their entry into 
this primitive Eden proves to be more problematic in the end 
than such heightened moments would suggest only intensifies 
their meaning. Walkabout shows us how the central questions 
posed by primitive thought and feeling can be handled .in film 
with subtlety and intelligence, a careful skirting of simple- 
minded attitudes, and a depth of understanding we tend not to 
expect in films on this continent. Certainly, none of the major 
American or Canadian filmmakers have, in these terms, even 
begun to deal with the Indian psyche or the questions it 


raises. 
K.G. 
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Technically, Shadow of the Hawk is very shoddy. Gaps in 
continuity abound. The old man suffers a snakebite which is 
supposed to leave him dead in twenty-four hours — but his 
condition seems to vary quite a lot. In some scenes, he 
looks as if he is about to pass out, so sick and weak is he, 
while in others he’s his usual frisky old self. Eventually 
everyone appears to forget about this nasty detail altogether 
and the last we see of the chief, he’s going fishing. The 
wound the hero suffers in his battle with the bear heals with 
miraculous rapidity (the less said about the bear the better 
— at the Coronet, it was one of the comic highlights). Jan- 
Michael walks out of a scene minus the magic staff he’s 
been entrusted with, and enters the next scene holding it. 
There is also one remarkable scene where in three different 
shots of the hanging bridge, three different weather condi- 
tions obtain — one so clearly a downpour that it was glee- 
fully noted by various members of the audience. 

Why does the film look so tacky? Two million dollars is 
not a trifling sum. The photography is variously clean or 
grey, without any obvious relation to mood or theme. A 
general impression of ‘“‘skimping” — on details, on cast, on 
footage — pervades the production. Most disturbing of all, 
there is no sense of location — an astonishing feat of non- 
achievement when you consider that the thing was shot in 
B.C. — and a crucial and inexcusable omission as far as 
the theme of Indian magic goes. 

There are a couple of effective moments, mainly scenes 
intercut with the main action to show the beautiful sorceress 
ritualistically preparing her evil tricks among her fol- 
lowers. These glimmers of light remind us that the script, 
given professional handling, might have worked at some 
level—perhaps with a basic sensory impact, similar to that 
of the American film based on James Houston’s book about 
an Eskimo community, The White Dawn. 

Even the white mask-face, meant to function as the main 
focus of horror, is in itself a terrifying and strangely 
moving image, but its complete misuse illustrates the film’s 
central defects. It is a perfectly valid opening idea, for 
instance, that the evil forces threatening the old man would 
also reach his grandson in the city. But instead of treating 
the mask-image suggestively, keeping it hovering between 
a palpable and spiritual existence, the film’s writers and 
directars have made the spectre ludicrously concrete right 
from the beginning (with shoulders and arms, yet) by having 
it attempt to throttle the hero in the swimming pool. The 
crude and confused notions of the supernatural that lie 
behind this production ensure that wrong choices like this 
are constantly made. The male helpers of the sorceress 
look and act, at some points, like hired thugs from an 
episode of Kojak, and at others like the cast from Night of 
the Living Dead. Crass purple lights on the faces of the 
old Indian and his grandson are used to let us know they are 
undergoing a ‘‘mystical experience”. The magical staff 
works exactly like a ray-gun. 

It is, as I said, a terrible film — and an insult to all things 
Indian. Someone, sometime, has got to get it right. im] 


Shadow of the Hawk 


d. George McCowan, asst. d. Ronald L. Schwary, Jim Scott, se. 
Norman Thaddeus Vane, Herbert J. Wright, ph. John Holbrook, 
Reginald Morris, C.S.C., sp. effects Dick Albain, John Thomas, ed. 
O. Nicholas Brown, sd. ed. Ralph Brunjes, Patrick Drummond, sd. 
rec. George Mulholland, a.d. Keith Pepper, set dec. Peter Young, 
m. Robert McMullin, cost. Ilse Richter, Bobby Watts, l.p. Jan- 
Michael Vincent (Mike), Marilyn Hassett (Maureen), Chief Dan 
George (Old Man Hawk), Pia Shandel (Faye), Marianne Jones (Dso- 
noqua), exec. p. Henry Gellis, p. John Kemeny, assoc. p. Ronald 
L. Schwary, p. manager. Bob Gray, p.c. International Cinemedia 
Center/Rising Road Production, 1975, col. 35 mm., running time 
92 minutes, dist. Columbia. 


Scenes from the Shadow of the Hawk 


4 


Marrianne Jones as Dsonoqua, possessed by a sorc- 
eress, invoking her evil forces; and Jan-Michael Vin- 
cent as Mike, defending himself from these same 
forces 
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A car which explodes in fire, the attack of the bear, the unsteady hanging bridge... ; * win iv 
Just a few of the trials which await the hero of Shadow of the Hawk me : B® i Be “Wx, 
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A fall from a roof, a jump from a bridge, 
lightning which strikes a tree ... They’re 
all in the domain of John Thomas. Working 
sometimes as a stuntman, sometimes doing 
gags, Thomas creates excitement. Peter 
Bryant captures the flavor of his work in 
the following article. 


the smell of the smoke pitch, 


the roar 
of the primacord 


by Peter Bryant 


< = fe = : : ‘ 
Executing a harnessed fall off the top of the Hotel Vancouver 
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John Thomas is like the outlaw Johnny Jump in Little Big 
Man - he is in the murder and mayhem business. John 
deals in falls, fights, hits, kicks, smashes, crashes, and the 
odd explosion or two. The assorted thrills, chills, laughter 
and carnage are referred to under the generic name 
“gags”, which is perhaps taken from the early Sennet days 
when comedy was not only King but: dangerous. 

John himself gets a bigger thrill from his own gags while 
doing them than any spectator in the audience. He enjoys 
his work so much that someday an unscrupulous producer 
will try to take advantage of him by making John pay to 
work. His love of motion picturing accounts for why people 
are in the godforsaken business to begin with; his enthu- 
siasm and joy are catching. 

A stunt man is only effective if anonymous. Effects, like 
magic, only work if you don’t know how. But John and others 
like him provide some of the most entertaining and specta- 
cular moments in film. It’s time to give a little recogni- 
tion. 

And what can you say about a guy who for openers, has: 
air propane and water manifolds, arcing match, balsa wood, 
bullet hits, breakaway glass, blank loading equipment, blood, 
chemicals, drill presses, electrical equipment, fire extin- 
guishers, fuller’s earth, foam and papier-maché rocks, 
fluids, grinders, gangs, hoses, harnesses, interior/exterior 
rain sets, lathes, liquids, Maidwell fog guns, nicropress, 
nicropress crimpers, oxyacetylene, olibanum, Pelican Hook 
Loads, plastic snow, piping, primacord, propane fire equip- 
ment; plumbing, power, carpentry, glazier, electrical, weld- 
ing, leather and metal working tools; powder vaults, rigging 
for height work, rigging for cable work, ropes, smoke pots, 
s.s. cutters, and a sky genie (his pride and joy) not to men- 
tion sundry other items, gadgets, and gizmos and gaffer 
tape? (Natch!) 

You could say that John Thomas is the best equipped ef- 
fects man in the country. What he doesn’t have, he’s going 
to get. He has mobile stage boxes to contain it all and, as 
well as contained, it’s classified, catalogued and kept in the 
right place, so that John can turn to his assistant and say, 
“we need a mortar, they are in box two, drawer eleven.” 
John is doing this because knowing what you need, getting 
it quickly, and doing the gag with a minimum of delay and 
bullshit is his professional attitude. 

Stunt men and effects men are like magicians. This simi- 
larity is due not only to the trickster stuff they are engaged 
in, but also to their attitude towards work. Outsiders are 
not shown the tricks of the trade. However the fraternity 
doesn’t mind sharing a secret or two with its own. John has 
learned a lot of what he knows, and its corollary, what he 
needs, from some of the best in the business: Alan Gibbs, 
Bill Warrington, Joe Day, Bob MacDonald, Hal Millar, 
Logan Frazee, Terry Frazee, Joe Zomar, Dutch Vander- 
byl, Tom Fisher. 

John found that all of them would go out of their way to 
provide him with valuable information. He finds it useful 
to be able to call someone in Los Angeles if he requires 
a specialized piece of equipment. Equipment is the key to 
doing the job. John spent two months rigging a roof with 
Day and MacDonald for a spectacular stunt where the heavy 
is shot and falls onto a car in the street below. The roof 
was 300 feet up on the Hotel Vancouver. The roof was also 
the scene for a fight sequence involving the hero, George 
Segal, and the heavy, and also a helicopter. The necessity 
for the proper cables to secure camera crews and equip- 


Peter Bryant, filmmaker, is active with the British Columbia Film 
Industries Association and has contributed regularly to Cinema 


Canada. His first feature film, The Supreme Kid, should be releas- 
ed this fall. 
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John Thomas taking a 48 ft. leap off the old Fraser Street Bridge while 
doubling for Frank Moore in Peter Bryant’s Supreme Kid 
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Pre-rigging safety cables for John Kemeny’s Shadow of the Hawk 


ment, and to allow the actors to work safely that high, is 
self-evident. The fall can be seen in Russian Roulette. 

John had acquired most of the standard equipment an ef- 
fects man needs over a three-year period. By the time of 
Buffalo Bill and the Indians, John had his boxes together. 
He took them with him to Alberta. It really wasn’t standard 
procedure but he did not want to miss the opportunity to 
have someone of the calibre of Logan Frazee look at his 
equipment and offer his advice. After a couple of weeks they 
started to look at his boxes and he had the feeling that if he 
hadn’t been accepted as a fellow effects man Frazee wouldn’t 
have bothered looking at his gear. ‘“‘So what’s this for?” and 
“why don’t you have one of these?” kept coming up. For the 
rest of the time it was John asking why, and where, and how 
can I get it, and the others did everything they possibly could 
to tell him and passed on some specialized equipment. 

John also appears in the film as an “effects man’ in the 
Wild West Show. His is the hand that reaches out and jerks 
in the flaming arrow that didn’t quite make it down the piano 
wire. The hand jerks back with scorched fingers, and if you 
see it in the film, that’s John, doing his number for once in 
front of the camera. 

He was itching to get in front during another scene in the 
Wild West Show. He wanted to be one of the Indians circling 
the wagons and to do some saddle falls. However on a film 
like that you only work one side of the street. Stunt work is 
on the other side and to the Hollywood effects men, the twain 
shall never meet. So John stood on the effects side, content 
with his hand getting a shot at stardom (we all know how 
Altman makes actors) while secretly hoping they would run 
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out of Indians. For the effects men on Buffalo Bill John was 
a walking contradiction, because he was involved in stunts 
and effects. But John knows there is no way he can make a 
living in the Canadian film industry by walking too narrow 
a road. Here he can combine the two and offer a package 
deal to producers, and he can also be adaptable to the eco- 
nomics of the situation. 

John would like to see a situation where a group of stunt 
and effects men work together, along the lines of Stunts Un- 
limited, but adapted to the Canadian scene. This requires 
work and experience and room to bring others into the busi- 
ness. John is backing up his belief by his investment in 
every conceivable kind of gear he can see being called upon. 
There will no longer be situations where a production man- 
ager has to make calls to L.A. for esoteric, and some- 
times not so esoteric, pieces of equipment and materials. 

John makes his boxes available to others working in the 
field in Vancouver, and he also offers his advice. In fact 
when someone is doing a gag, John will often be in the back- 
ground, in on the act but not on the payroll. There is a 
small nucleus of people waiting to go in stunts effects. But 
since the industry is not quite big enough, they work (like 
others in the industry) on several sides of the street. Keith 
Wardlow is a painter, while his cousin John Wardlow does 
production work. Sean Gorman is also an actor. Lon Katz- 
man has a chemical supply business. John has been fortu- 
nate in that he has been able so far to make a living doing 
exclusively stunts and effects. Last year he worked as 
many features as he could handle. 
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Doubling for Johnny Yesno in dockside fight sequence from The In- 
breaker 


John started by doing stunts. He worked with Alex Green 
at rodeos and live shows doing saddle falls, tomahawk 
throwing, bull whip numbers and other crowd pleasers. His 
first gag was some fancy bike riding on a Suzuki commer- 
cial, and from there it was don’t look back. Somewhere 
down the line he became more and more involved in effects 
work; in order to do effects he needed the gear. 


Perhaps it was an incident on The National Dream that 
brought it home to him. The gag required native railroad 
workers to hang over a cliff face to set off dynamite. John 
was called on a Sunday to do the gag on Monday. He was 
supposed to “train” native actors for the gag, but they 
never showed up. He was asked to do the stunt without ade- 
quate preparation time or proper equipment. He rigged 
ropes from*the beams of Panorama studios to get used to 
working off the ground, since the scene required the blast- 
ers to carry heavy equipment and to use it. He contacted 
Bob Henderson of International Fire Systems who was fight- 
ing a fire outside Revelstoke and the rigging equipment ar- 
rived on the 6:20 a.m. train for a 7:00 a.m. call. Although 
there was no time to chip the loose rocks from the 200-foot 
cliff face, the gag was accomplished, but the frustrations 
in achieving it led John to be more dependent on his own 
resources and gear. It is axiomatic that the more time 
spent up front in pre-production the less time will be wast- 
ed on set. Perhaps it was the C.B.C.’s unfamiliarity with 
the complexities of the stunt that created problems. 

The ‘slammer home” for moving into effects was on 
Mustang Country. John had to rig a rain storm, and during 
the storm a stroke of lightning had to hit a fork in a tree 
splitting it in half and causing a horse to bolt. This was 
done in the studio. John found a plumber and went to work 
setting up the gag. He found out that if things are carefully 
thought out and tested, it is a matter of follow-through. If 
the solution isn’t known, he takes the time to think, and 
asks what will be the safest, most effective, and quickest 
method. 

In the early history of the business, if one stunt man 
wouldn’t do a gag there was usually an extra or two who 
would be willing to give it a shot. And the fact is that men 
have died to bring the audience some glorious and not so 
glorious moments in film. Directors, then and now, some- 
times have the unfortunate attitude that anything is possible, 
and that risk is what is being paid for. The stunt man’s at- 
titude is to make the gag work, with as little risk as pos- 
sible. This is where the knowledge, the equipment, and the 
rehearsal are important. This is where objectivity in mea- 
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The aftermath of a rigged explosion seen in Russian Roulette 


suring danger, placing an emphasis on safety, and working 
with top professionals comes into it. 

There is a horror story in Stunt by John Baxter about a 
novice who does a fire gag. He wore an asbestos suit, had 
on breathing apparatus, and had extinguishers standing by. 
Underneath the suit he wore leather gloves to protect his 
hands. He did not know that the intense heat of the fire ef- 
fect vaporizes moisture. The leather trapped the sweat, and 
the moisture scalded and destroyed both his hands. He did 
not know that absorbent wool gloves were worn for this par- 
ticular gag. You are paying a stunt man or effects man to 
know what kind of gloves to wear, what kind of rigging to 
use. John Thomas never jumps into the water without know- 
ing how deep it is. Even in the best of situations accidents 
can and do happen, but without the right attitude stunt and 
effects men do not last long. 

John Thomas has been fortunate. He has had the oppor- 
tunity to work on a number of films with some of the best 
in the business. They have given him advice and encourage- 
ment and experience. He has had the opportunity to co- 
ordinate stunt and effects work on his own. 

His boxes and gear are the external tools of his work, but 
he has the internal tools as well: mechanical knowledge, 
aptitude, common sense, boundless enthusiasm, and an over- 
whelming love for films and his work. O 


Credits 


National Dream stunt rigger, performer; Beachcombers 
stunt co-ordinator, performer; Christina stunt performer; 
The Inbreaker stunt co-ordinator, performer; Supreme Kid 
special effects, stunt co-ordinator/performer; Sally Field- 
good and Co. special effects, stunt performer; Journey Into 
Fear Best Boy, Vancouver special effects; Russian Rou- 
lette Best Boy, stunt rigging and effects; Hey I’m Alive 
Best Boy, special effects, rigging; Mustang Country spe- 
cial effects, Vancouver section; Buffalo Bill and the In- 
dians Best Boy, special effects; Food of the Gods Best Boy, 
special effects. 
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from suayaquil 
to ballina 


What’s it like to be director of photography 
on man’s longest-ever raft trip across the 
Pacific? Here Gaston Collin tells us of his 
experience and gives us some technical 
hints about how to come back with the film 
intact. Pacific Challenge is scheduled to be 
shown on the CTV network in October. 


by Gaston Collin 


Saturday, March 17, 1973, a phone call introduced me to 
one of the greatest adventures a man could ever dream of. 
The Spanish navigator Vital Alsar was looking for a profes- 
sional cameraman to organize the filming of an, expedition 
he was undertaking: the crossing of the Pacific Ocean with 
three balsa wood rafts, each sailing independently. He was 
recruiting eleven other men. 

A Hollywood production company, Concord Films, had al- 
ready obtained the rights for the proposed documentary. Its 
only condition was that Vital retain the services of a direc- 
tor of photography. 

At first, the proposition hardly seemed serious but I went 
along anyway, unable to resist the challenge. Besides, no- 
thing important was being produced during this period of the 
year. I rapidly decided in favour of a new adventure and 
against being an unemployed freelance cameraman. 

Within two days of my decision and after a record break- 
ing tour of various offices to collect the necessary papers, I 
was off to Hollywood and then to Mexico, to meet with the 
expedition leader and the rest of the group. 

Although not everyone was at the rendezvous in Mexico, 
I learned that Vital had already chosen the participants: one 
Mexican, one Ecuadorian, one French, two Chilians, three 
Americans and three Canadians. We had hardly met before 
we were off again to Guayaquil, Ecuador. The construction 
of the rafts required five to six weeks and the departure 
date was set for May 27. In order to benefit from the favour- 
able winds and currents we could not leave later than that. 


As soon as I had told Vital Alsar that I accepted the job he 
had pressed me to leave immediately. In Hollywood I met 
with film director and Oscar winner Robert Amram. This re- 
assured me about the seriousness of the expedition. Pro- 
duction director Dan Steinbroker and I started out early the 
next morning to select the equipment. I had a fairly good 
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After fifteen years with the Canadian Armed Forces, Gaston Collin 
turned to filming and has worked since 1968 on a great variety of 
films as cinematographer. After shooting Pacific Challenge he 
turned to Montreal to found and become president of Ciné Horizon, 
a production company. 
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A view from one raft to the next during the journey 
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idea of what I wanted but time was so short that I doubted 
we would be able to gather the necessary equipment. 

Finally we decided on the readily available Bolex SBM, 
with ESM motor, Crystal controlled unit, 400-foot magazine 
with Torque MM. The camera was equipped with a Vario- 
Switar POE, 16-100 MM - F 1.9, plusa 10 UM RX -F 1.6. 

For the sound, a Nagra S.N. with a Crystal controlled 
unit was chosen with an Electrovox 635 A for microphone. 

An ingenious and durable battery belt Cinetron (developed 
in Toronto) was to supply the power to the cameras. For 
the underwater shooting, we discovered a special plexi-glass 
housing. 

The Gordon-Bell CAM-16 using the 50-foot magazine 
would replace the Bolex for the shooting from the top of the 
mast. Add a huge pile of accessories such as light-meters, 
connectors cables, batteries and chargers, a crash helmet 
for the CAM-16, a tripod, monopod and harness, multiply 
all the above by three and you have an idea about the diffi- 
culty of making sure that everything was there and in 
working order. We also brought a first batch of about 60,000 
feet of commercial Ektachrome 7252 plus a few thousand 
feet of Ektachrome EF 7242, aluminum cases, plastic bags 
and foils. 

The day I came aboard, Vital almost had a fit. I don’t 
think he ever imagined what a quantity of equipment was 
necessary to make a film. He took his head between his 


General Information: 

Point of Departure: Guayaquil (Ecuador) 

Point of Arrival: Ballina (Australia) 

Duration of the Voyage: 178 days at sea 

Total Distance: 9,213 miles without touching land 


Breaking the Record: 

This uninterrupted voyage aboard primitive rafts is 
hailed as the longest ever undertaken by modern men. 
By comparison, Thor Heyerdahl’s Kon Tiki Expedition 
lasted 101 days and covered 4,300 miles. Vital Alsar’s 
1970 attempt to cross the Pacific with one raft lasted 
165 days at sea and covered 8,600 miles. 


The Rafts: 


Constructed of balsa wood, each raft was 13 meters 
long and 5 meters wide. Each tree was carefully se- 
lected by the Ecuadorian Indians who guided us in the 
jungle. With their assistance we cut 27 trees (9 for 
each raft). We cut down only female trees and only 
during the full moon. In fact, it is proven that female 
trees contain more sap during this period, giving 
greater buoyancy to the rafts. No wire, nails or metal 
of any kind went into their construction. Only balsa 
wood, bamboo, and mangle wood were used with sisal 
ropes to tie the trees together. 


Navigation: 

While at sea, the rafts were carried by the Hum- 
boldt and Sub-Equatorial currents and the prevailing 
trade winds. We used a square sail and a set of 
boards two meters long called guaras to steer the 
rafts, since we did not have rudders. By lowering and 
elevating these guaras, which were placed between the 
trees, we could maintain a direction effectively, all the 
while preventing the sail from turning the rafts. Of 
course, anyone who fell overboard could not be res- 
cued because of the impossibility of going back. 


hands and shouted at me in French, ‘‘Nom de Dieu, Gaston, 
where are we going to put the food?” I half reassured him 
by saying, “Don’t worry, Vital, I do not eat much.’’ Too 
preoccupied by the hectic last minute preparations, Vital 
turned his head long enough for me to hide everything in the 
cabin. I telt I meeded everything that I was bringing. _ 

During our short stay in Mexico, I started looking for the 
two cameramen to whom I would have to teach a new trade. 
They would have to learn in record time. Almost imme- 
diately, I spotted Greg Holden, the Canadian and Tom Ward 
from Philadelphia. Both had a special sense of observation; 
and the way they expressed their feelings about every- 
thing we were to see and to do made me feel they probably 
would try to capture it on film. All I needed to do was to 
make them understand how to use the cameras and to teach 
them the intricate process of producing a picture. Both of 
them admitted to having already used a Kodak Instamatic. 
That was all. 

Even though my decision was mostly intuitive and I was 
aware of the huge task ahead of me, I announced my choice 
to Vital and the director Robert, who accepted it, without 
hesitation. 

Every day, even after long extenuating days working at the 
construction of the rafts, I gave Tom and Greg lectures on 
cinematography, inviting them to assemble and disassemble 
the cameras. With a lot of help from Bob Hillman, an Ame- 


Radios: 

Each raft was equipped with a transceiver to be 
used for making our reports every four days. Though 
ordinarily used for reporting the general maritime 
conditions, these transnitters also provided us with a 
link with the world and could be used in case of emer- 
gency. About two weeks after our departure two of our 
precious trans nitters went out. They were spoiled 
beyond repair by sea water and the high level of hu- 
midity. 


Food and Drink: 


As we had reserves for only 60 days (canned neat 
and vegetables), it became imperative to learn to 
catch fish with the harpoons. Every day most of us 
drank from half a cup to a full cup of sea water to 
save on the supply of fresh water and to replace the 
salt lost by dehydration. The fish was cooked in sea 
water and a mixture of fresh water was used for the 
preparation of the other ingredients. The occasional 
rainfalls helped us keep a safe supply of fresh water. 


Animals: 

Three kittens, two monkeys and two parrots em- 
barked with us. Only the three cats survived the voy- 
age. During the crossing, we received many spectac- 
ular visitors such as a tiger-whale (the largest known 
fish), the great Galapagos turtles, killer-whales, and 
a snake-mackerel (only the third one ever seen and 
identified). 


Scientific Conclusions: 

Even if our expedition was not organized on a sci- 
entific basis, we felt that we were able to reinforce 
the theories which propose that large groups of South 
American Indians migrated toward the Polynesian Is- 
lands on balsa rafts. It is a fact that the Huancavilcas 
sailed their rafts up and down the coast in Pre-Co- 
lumbian days. By pursuing our journey to Australia, 
we proved that rafts could easily survive long stays at 
sea. 
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Gaston Collin filming on the high seas 


rican cameraman, we repeated the instructions and prac- 
ticed doing some real shooting. Some of the film we had shot 
in the jungle came back from Hollywood. Although lacking 
real professional quality, it was well exposed. Movements 


and zooms had to be corrected but I was certain we could 
make it. 


Once at sea, our first worry was to learn how to live on 
the rafts and with each other, and to master this type of 
navigation; so we left out the camera work. When I finally 
decided that we should be recording the events, I was shock- 
ed to learn that I had to start all over again with my instruc- 
tions to my two cameramen. I could not blame them; how 
can you ask someone who has hardly seen the results of his 
work to believe in himself. On a raft, one can’t compare 
the different conditions of shooting from day to day. 


I didn’t feel too confident myself, but I did not want to 
worry them, so we carefully planned every shooting day, 


particularly watching the deep shadows in the middle of the 
day. 


The sun was terribly strong and I had to face up to Vital 
who did not understand why the cameras were not rolling. 
The first personal conflict gave me an example of what to 
expect; I noted that Vital and Marc, his assistant, started 
acting as soon as one of us took out the cameras. I could 
only keep my fingers crossed and hope that they would 
eventually ignore us and be themselves. 


Vital, feeling somehow apart from the camera trio we 
were forming, expressed his discontent. He suspected us 
of conspiring not to shoot sufficient footage and threatened 
to give the cameras to other crew members. It would have 
been catastrophic for the film so I tried to talk him out of 
it. During a short meeting on one raft, I informed Greg and 
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Tom of the feelings of our expedition leader but there was 
no immediate reaction; no one protested. No sooner had the 
two cameramen returned to their respective rafts than the 
cameras started rolling without interruption. I was half 
amazed, half worried and decided not to interfere. Fortu- 
nately, and as if it had been ordered especially, a big storm 
forced the cameras into retreat. 


Heat and humidity started ravaging our delicate equip- 
ment. Multiple repairs became urgent. Wediocre acces- 
sories had to be tossed overboard in the very first weeks 
at sea. They could not be repaired. The constant splashing 
of sea water made it obligatory to clean and to dry our 
equipment immediately. A full hour was necessary to even 
ready the camera and another hour and a half to store it 
after use. : 

Seven or eight weeks after we started, all our activities 
turned into a routine, requiring much less preparation in 
time and effort. 


This fantastic adventure was recorded on 140,000 feet of 
film; of that, almost 68,000 feet was shot at sea. Only 500 
feet were spoiled. The exposed film was preserved from 
the elements with the use of aluminum cases, plastic bags 
and foils. Although we took great care in protecting the film 
I feel we were extremely lucky. 

Less than 4,000 feet was used in the final editing. Blown 
to 35mm, an 87 minute documentary will be distributed in 
English as Pacific Challenge and in a French version as 
Les Radeaux. Cine Horizon Inc. (Montreal) has acquired 
the rights for distribution in Canada. 

Untrained in professional photography, Greg Holden and 
Tom Ward justified my choice by bringing back thousands 
of feet of highly professional stock. My only regret is that 
they do not continue working in the cinema industry. ° a) 


ouble the heat 


There were some infamous 

; goings-on lately 
in Montreal before 
Jacob Two-Two Meets 
the Hooded Fang 
was wrapped up. 
Canada’s answer 

to The Wizard of Oz 
should be released 
by Christmastime. 
Joan Irving 


visited the shoot. 
(UE RE AR ELE! 


by Joan Irving 


Asad Jacob Two-Two 
being led to the Children’s Prison 
by Mistress Fowl (Joy Coghill) and Master Fish (Guy L’Ecuyer) 
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It is hot under the lights—damn hot. One member of 
the crew lifts a blue T-shirt to mop his brow; the others 
just let it drip. Yesterday, apparently, it was even worse 
with 20 extras crowding the 19th century Montreal court- 
room, the current location of Jacob Two-Two Meets the 
Hooded Fang. 

Director Ted Flicker shouts his instructions in English. 
His assistant, Mireille Goulet, also dressed in all-white, 
circulates quietly among the crew members elaborating in 
French. 

It is the second week of shooting. Flicker and the crew 
are still testing each other. For Flicker it is the first time 
he has worked in Canada and he doesn’t know the people 
surrounding him on the shoot. For most of the crew, Flicker 
is the first American director they have worked with and, 
for still others, it is their first feature being filmed in 
English. 

That and the 25-day shooting schedule of the feature, 
budgeted at over 1 million dollars, pushes up the centigrade 
reading in the closed room. 

Into this walks Jacob Two-Two. “I want one quart of 
chocolate ice cream, please. I want one quart of chocolate 
ice cream, please.’”’ Stephen Rosenberg, 8, is small for 
his age. That’s one of the reasons why he has the role of 
Jacob Two-Two. The other reason is that he is darn cute, 
gap between his front teeth and all. 

Jacob Two-Two says everything two times. On this partic- 
ular morning he is on trial for insulting a big person. The 
judge (Earl Pennington), leering at the boy from his towering 
judge’s bench, announces the verdict and sentences him to 
two years, two months, two weeks, two days, two hours and 
two minutes in the darkest dungeons of the children’s 
prison. 

“With all respect, your Lordship... with all respect, your 
Lordship...”’ 

Pennington muffs his lines a couple of times; Stephen 
sails through the scene. 

He was chosen from among over 3,600 children that Harry 
Gulkin, producer of Jacob Two-Two, and Ted Flicker saw 
when they were casting this spring. After scanning the files 
of several talent agencies without success (though Kirsten 
Bishopric, who plays the fearless O’Toole, was found 
through an agency) they picked Stephen out of a second- 
grade class at Roslyn School in Montreal. 

Marfa Richler, 12, who as the intrepid Shapiro has the 
other lead role in the film, attends the same school. Appar- 
ently, the principal pointed her out to Gulkin. The daughter 
of Mordecai Richler, author of the book on which the film is 
based, there was some reluctance at first to hire Marfa. On 
set, however, Flicker raves about her. “I think Marfa is 
going to grow up to be a movie star.” 

Journalists have been asked to stay away from the chil- 
dren (so they don’t get the impression they are important) 
but professional curiosity prevails... Stephen, at any rate, 
is hard to avoid. His energy carries him all over the set. 
One wants to ask all the obvious questions. The answers, 
just as obvious, are delivered with equanimity. Does the 
work tire you? “Sometimes.” How do you learn your lines? 
“I read them over with Howard in the morning and I re- 
member them.”’ 

(Howard Ryshpan is the dialogue coach. He grimaces at 
a reference to mother-henning but in fact he is constantly 
with the kids, making sure they don’t drink too many Cokes 
and hustling them onto the set when they are called for.) 


Having worked as an historical researcher, a community organizer, 
and a full-time staff reporter, Joan Irving is presently a freelance 
writer living in Montreal. 
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Marfa, in her polite English accent, confides she has told 
only one friend that she is acting in the movie. What’s it 
like? “It’s hot, different, tiring, interesting, hard.” Smart 
kid. 

The book, Jacob Two-Two Meets the Hooded Fang, was 
written for her young brother, Jacob. “Dad was spinning a 
tale on the couch. Jacob wanted him to finish telling it and 
finally Dad went upstairs and wrote it down.”’ 

The day before visiting the set, I spent an hour in a local 
children’s library, seated in a small chair at a small table, 
reading Richler’s book. The librarian said I was lucky to 
find it in; their four copies were in constant circulation. 

The story is a delight. It is the kind of fearsome, provoc- 
ative fantasy that kids get off on. When Jacob is sent to 
children’s prison he is shown the way by two monster- 
like creatures — Mistress Foul and Master Fish (Joy Cog- 
hill and Guy L’Ecuyer marvellously costumed by Francois 
Barbeau). They cross to an island surrounded by fog and 
ruled over by the Hooded Fang. Jacob Two-Two, aided by 
Shapiro and O’Toole, representatives of Child Power, event- 
ually frees the children held there. In the story it is just 
before Jacob wakes up. 

An enthusiasm about the script and the production per- 
vades the set. Flicker says he has taken on the attributes of 
the script and is feeling ‘childish’. He believes he is 
directing a children’s classic, the kind of film that will play 
every few years; the kind of film that parents will want to 
take their kids to. Executive producer of the film, John 
Flaxman, up from New York for the week, says he has no 
“guilt” about the film. “It will be the first film I’ve been 
associated with that I can take my whole family to.”’ 

Harry Gulkin, chatting with those around the coffee ma- 
chine in the hall outside the set, sheds business concerns 
for a moment. “This idea of Richler’s is lovely, warm. 
I think it’s great that the world will get a chance to see this 
side of Mordecai, to see him not only in the light of St. Ur- 
bain Street and the satirical memories of his youth.” 

“Tm very pleased to be working on this film. It seems I 
keep doing things which are closer to me—of my time and 
place.” ; 

His involvement in the project was almost a matter of 
chance: two financial consultants brought Gulkin and John 
Flaxman together. Flaxman purchased the film rights to the 
book after reading a review in The New York Times. A 
script, written by Ted Flicker, locating the story in Los 
Angeles, had already been completed when Gulkin met with 
Flaxman in March to discuss repatriating the location of the 
script to Canada. 

From the beginning of negotiations it was understood that 
Ted Flicker, a frequent partner of Flaxman’s and a writer/ 
director with a long list of credits in American theatre, 
television and feature work (The Troublemaker, The Pres- 
ident’s Analyst) would direct Jacob Two-Two. 


The final agreement stipulated that the entire crew and 
cast, with the exception of Alex Karras who had already 
been cast as the Hooded Fang, were to be Canadian. The 
film is, according to Gulkin, not a co-production but a Can- 
adian production. 


One of his first moves as producer was to apply to the 
CFDC for financial support. The application was refused on 
the basis of CFDC guidelines requiring either the writer or 
the director to be a Canadian. 

Gulkin is still bristling. He says that the project was 
rejected on a “technicality” (authorship) and criticizes the 
corporation for a lack of flexibility in its response to the 
project. 

The CFDC’s top man, Michael Spencer, counters that this 
rule was negotiated with the industry at the incorporation 
of the CFDC to protect the creative side of the industry, 


Director Theodore J. Flicker chatting with production director 
Michele Boudrias and first assistant director Mireille Goulet 


and that in any case, the CFDC does not believe it must 
invest in every feature made in Canada. 


3 


“I wasn’t pleading a special favor,’”’ says Gulkin. “It just 
seems to me that literary properties by Canadian writers of 
stature should be kept here. Take Rachel Rachel by Marga- 
ret Laurence; that was a spectacular loss. Jacob Two-Two 
might have been made in L.A.; now it become a part of Can- 
adian film history.” 


The film did find private investors. Nevertheless, Gulkin 
says he had a fairly horrendous time pulling the financing 
together. ““Some of the money didn’t come in until the 11th 
day of shooting. There were many times when the produc- 
tion might have fallen apart had it not been for the personal 
risks my American partners and I took. 


“Independent filmmaking is a perilous occupation; you 
have to have the stomach for it.” 

In the final financial arrangement, two-thirds of the in- 
vestment money was raised in Canada, with Famous Players 
one of the major investors. “George Destounis went out on 
a limb for the project,” Gulkin says. ‘It was a question of 
his understanding our problems and supporting us because 
he felt the project would go somewhere.” For their trouble, 
Famous Players will be first in line to release the film in 
Canada. Christmas is the antcipated release date, which 
means that the film will have been eight months in produc- 
tion. Gulkin is hustling to outlive the legacy of Lies My 
Father Told Me, a film which was almost five years in pro- 
duction. 

Speaking of finances, I was curious to know how the mil- 
lion-dollar-plus budget was being spent. 


The greatest costs were the crew—it was a basic 52- 
member crew, including two camera and electrical crews— 
and the cost of locations and set dressing. Special effects 
(“We were inventing special effects like it was the begin- 
ning of movies,’ Flicker commented at one moment) were 
also a large expense. 

Ted Flicker had requested two cameras covering each 
performance by the children for fear that they would get 


Jacob Two-Two (Stephen Rosenberg) comforting his lawyer Louis 
Loser (Victor Desy), who has never won a case 


tired and bored from repeated takes. The two electrical 
crews did not work at the same location; because of the 
pressure of the shooting schedule, the electrical swing crew 
pre-lit the next location. 

Director of photography Francois Protat (La téte de Nor- 
mande St.Onge) says the two-camera technique caused some 
problems with lighting. “It was hard to do really interesting 
lighting. The lights of one camera would interfere with the 
field of the other camera. We went crazy with that, also 
because we had to work so fast.”’ 

Funny, he didn’t mention the heat! 

It was Protat’s first feature in English. I questioned him 
about the use of English and the working atmosphere on the 
set. 

“Language was not a big problem; it was less embarrass- 
ing than I imagined it would be. Anyway, sometimes it’s 
better not to understand the director perfectly well... 

“Mr. Flicker was perhaps used to older technicians; we 
were a young crew, but he got used to us after awhile. I 
found working with him very interesting—he was organized 
and knew how to run a set with a large crew. There isn’t 
any director in Quebec who really knows how to handle such 
a large crew and get everybody working together effectively. 
Flicker was a professional. With him I felt I was working 
100 per cent—he understood my problems because he knew 
his business.”’ 

Protat suggested, somewhat cautiously, that he would like 
to have more opportunities to work on Canadian films di- 
rected by non-Canadians. ‘‘Our industry is young, we have 
good crews and technical resources but there seems to be a 
problem with directors and writers who lack professional- 
ism. 

“Full-blown Fellinis the first time they make a film,” 
were Gulkin’s words when he got worked up on the subject 
of the Canadian film industry. But that’s more fuel for a 
continuing debate. 

As for Jacob Two-Two, I’m waiting to find out if he got 
his chocolate ice cream. There’s no doubt Stephen Rosen- 
berg got his. -. 
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first of all, 


respect 


In the midst of an extremely tense labor 
situation in Quebec, Harry Gulkin signed a 
much disputed collective agreement with 
the Syndicat national du cinéma and shot 
a feature film. Below he gives his impres- 
sions of this contract, and of the situation 
in general. 
ie SE A RT er 


The technicians and producers in 
Quebec have not been getting on well 
together. The labor conflict which had 
been simmering since April and which 
had proved immune to attempts to 
negotiate a resolution finally came to 
a head as the union used illegal means 
to stop productions and to pressure 
the producers into signing its propos- 
ed collective agreement. In August, 
the Supreme Court of Quebec issued 
a temporary injunction against the 
union officers and some of its mem- 
bers. Since then, a relative calm has 
come back to the filming scene 
though the 280 members of the Syn- 
dicat national du cinéma are boycott- 
ing all productions of members of the 
Association des producteurs de films 
du Québec. 

Since last year was exceedingly dif- 
ficult for film production in Quebec, 
the present situation -— causing 
diminished production and a tenuous 
atmosphere — may prove critical. 
One can’t help but wonder whether the 
rich and easy relationship which once 
characterized some Québécois  pro- 
ductions — and which created a series 
of local masterpieces — can ever be 
recaptured. 

Harry Gulkin, who is not a member 
of the APFQ, signed the new collective 
agreement with the SNC in order to 
shoot Jacob Two - Two ... Cinema 
Canada asked for his impressions 
of the shoot, and of the situation in 


Quebec. We thank him for taking the 


time to make the following comments 
on the situation. 


Harry Gulkin was the producer of Lies My 
Father Told Me and is now producing Jacob 
Two-Two Meets the Hooded Fang. 
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by Harry Gulkin 


Harry Gulkin 


In early 1972, I discussed with Ber- 
nard Lalonde, then president of .the 
SNC, and with Michel Brault, a pro- 
ject to produce, in Montreal, a film of 


international stature under the direc- 
tion of Jan Kadar. I received a letter 
from Lalonde on behalf of the SNC 
welcoming such an initiative as a step 
which would enhance the development 
of the Canadian film industry. (It is 
interesting to note that an equally en- 
thusiastic letter was forthcoming from 
Victor Knight who was then president 
of ACTRA.) 

During the shoot of Lies My Father 
Told Me, when we ended up in extreme 
financial difficulty, I found that one 
of the very few groups which under- 
stood that the film had to be completed 
was the crew — members of the SNC 
— and the SNC office itself. At one 
point, when we were completely out 
of money and my house was mortgaged 
and I had no further personal re- 
sources or credit, crew members 
came forward and lent me the money 
to buy raw stock from Kodak. Further, 
the then business agent of the union, 
Simone Lefebvre, offered the services 
of the union office to keep my books 
during that particular period. 

Despite the long and prolonged dif- 
ficulties of completing Lies My Father 
Told Me, the enthusiasm of the key 
crew members for the project never 
flagged and their pride in being part 
of this significant step forward in 
Canadian filmmaking was an important 
factor in the completion of the film. 


The Role of the Union in 
the Development of the 
Quebec Film Industry 


I cannot say for sure, but I do not 
believe that there exists anywhere 
else in the world a group of key 
technicians who insist upon first read- 


ing a scenario before agreeing either 
to work on a film or to the conditions 
under which they will work on that 
particular film. In Quebec, an entire 
cadre of people exists whose commit- 
ment to its work is based not only on 
the sustenance, professional and mon- 
etary, which it draws from it, but 
also on the imprint it can make upon 
its own audience and upon the film 
audience of the world. 

On such a fertile bed, it is possible 
for producers to achieve the kind of 
cooperation and the kind of commit- 
ment to a project which is so difficult 
in more mature filmmaking societies. 
Elsewhere there is, if not a boredom 
— because people working professional- 
ly do not ever really get bored — cer- 
tainly a much more mechanical and 
less concerned approach to the eventual 
outcome of any particular project. 

In the context of the development of 
a national film industry, capable of 
reflecting the life of this country, 
both here and abroad, a symbiotic 
relationship between technicians, ar- 
tists and producers is essential. In 
order to achieve the kind of motion 
pictures with the impact that I have 
been seeking, one would have to dev- 
elop these relationships in great depth. 
Clearly, these relationships cannot 
be evolved without the closest col- 
laboration with the chosen representa- 
tives of the technicians: to wit, the 
SNC. 

Like all organizations, the SNC can 
be irritating and frustrating in particu- 
lar instances and demands. But its 
general attitude, in my experience, 
has been one of cooperation, of col- 
laboration, and of support. 


My single great reservation about 
the SNC’s policies has to do with the 
restrictiveness and the protectiveness 
with which it views the bringing in of 
people either from elsewhere in Canada 
or from abroad. It frequently views 
this as a threat to the employment 
possibilities of SNC members. I be- 
lieve this to be a mistaken view and 
will continue to challenge it. When, 
for example, a director coming from 
someplace other than Quebec wishes 
to bring with him a director of photo- 
graphy with whom he has worked, I 
think there can be no question that 
he must be accommodated. But beyond 
this protective approach — which, by 
the way, is common to every techni- 
cians’ union anywhere in the world 
— producers and directors, in my 
opinion, can and do receive more 
from this union than from most others. 

There appear to be exceptions. 
Louise Ranger, a Montreal producer, 
pointed out that I was having no prob- 
lems because I had one of the best 


available crews working on Jacob 
Two-Two. She went on to say that, 
because the projects that I undertake 
are quality projects which people wish 
to work on, they naturally extend their 
full collaboration. This, she said, 
was not always the case: when work- 


ing on exploitation films — films of 
either the sex, violence or action 
variety -— for producers whom they 


respected less, crews generally look- 
ed to the films primarily as a source 
of money, not professional gratifica- 
tion. 

This involves a moral judgement 
on the part of the crews and this is 
perhaps a dangerous thing, as Gilles 
Carle has commented. On the other 
hand, who is to deny the right of 
technicians and crews to make their 
value judgements with respect to 
what they wish to do in life, and to 
project these — or at least to extend 
these assessments and these judge- 
ments — onto the people to whom they 
offer their employment from time to 
time? 

An important point which has been 
raised is that there are no problems 
in the current agreement so long as 
one is working with the top techni- 
cians. But if they are not available, 
one is confronted with very serious 
problems — in both hiring and ter- 
minating the employment of techni- 
cians who are not quite as good. 

This is a very important question 
and I think that it can be resolved — 
but not by producers reserving to 
themselves all prerogatives of hiring 
and firing. While producers need 
this authority, protection must be built 
into collective agreements so _ that 
these practices are not abused. What 
we are dealing with here are standards 
of competence, of efficiency, and I 
believe these can be dealt with by a 
joint committee composed of re- 
presentatives of the union and of 
the producers, which certifies the 
competence of people working in the 
industry. This leads closer to the 
kind of partnership which must exist 
even within the tension that exists 
between employer and employee, be- 
tween producer and crew. 


My Experience on 
Jacob Two-Two 


I was the first producer to sign the 
new SNC agreement. I am not a mem- 
ber of the Association des producteurs 
de films du Québec and was there- 
fore not restrained by that member- 
ship from concluding such an agree- 
ment. I believe that I still remain 
the only feature film producer to have 
signed the agreement, although I be- 


lieve one or two producers of com- 
mercials have signed it since. 

The agreement was not signed blind- 
ly. I had perused it carefully and had 
assessed where it might affect the 
course of production. My conclusion 
was that there was indeed very little 
to be concerned with, and this proved 
to be the case during actual produc- 
tion. 

There is nothing in the agreement 
which I signed that impeded my rights 
as the general manager and producer 
of the film. It did contain certain 
protective devices, of so mild a 
character compared with other union 
agreements that I couldn’t find it 
within me to fight against them. In 
any case, during the course of the 
shoot, neither I nor my production 
manager, nor the director, found that 
any of the clauses within the union 
agreement (an agreement which, by 
the way, we scrupulously observed) 
impeded the smooth and proper flow 
of the production. 

Perhaps the panic with which most 
producers view this agreement should 
be pointed in other directions. 


Perpetual Crisis 


The film industry generally is in 
a state of perpetual crisis. In Quebec, 
it is composed of a group of small, 
under-financed entrepreneurs who 
are, with a few exceptions, perpetually 
on the verge of extinction. Producers 
find it difficult to compete in the 
small market which is Canada. They 
find that they must be competitive 
with respect to price, whether they 
produce industrial films, commer- 
cials, or feature films limited to 
either the Quebec or the Canadian 
market. 

As a consequence, much of the work 
that is done is shoddy and cannot, in 
fact, compete in appeal. The frustra- 
tion which arises from this situation 
is often directed at the technicians 
and the crews who are, after ll, 
only insisting on their fair share 
of the rewards which accrue from 
their work. The producers might 
better search for appropriate market- 
ing solutions, which can in turn be 
found once the product is improved. 

It is too much to expect workers 
in the Quebec film industry to accept 
worse conditions and less protection 
than are accorded to employees in 
other industries in Quebec or to film 
workers in other countries. Our indus- 
try will not command the respect, 
will not command the support which 
it deserves from the people of Que- 
bec by remaining among the most 
exploitative branches of industry in 
this country. oO 
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censorship or classification @) 


film. censorship 


in ontario 


Having examined censorship in British Co- 
lumbia, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, Cinema 
Canada _ turns to Ontario. Garth Jowett 
traces the history of the Ontario Censorship 
Board, the contributions of O.J. Silverthorn 
who headed it for forty years, and analyzes 
the challenges facing its new chairman, Don 


L. Sims, 
‘PENA SRO rae IT) 


by Garth S. Jowett 


The History of the Board 


The Province of Ontario first enacted film censorship: 


legislation in 1911, when on March 24, “The Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act” was passed. (While Ontario’s claim 
to have enacted the first statute to provide specifically for 
film censorship is historically correct, both Manitoba and 
Quebec passed similar, if less tidy, legislation on exactly 
the same day. Quebec’s 1911 ‘“‘Act respecting exhibitions 
of moving pictures” had an antecedent in earlier legisla- 
tion governing “all public exhibitions of monsters, idiots 
or other imbecile or deformed persons, tending to en- 
danger public safety...’ which had been enacted in 1887.) 

The Ontario statute does, however, represent the first 
major attempt to implement social control of the cinema, 
and was a direct outcome of the increasing clamor for such 
legislation by reformist organizations such as the Social 
and Moral Reform Association. The Premier of Ontario, 
the Hon. Sir James P. Whitney, noted during the debate on 
the proposed legislation that these pro-censorship groups 


Garth S. Jowett has a Ph.D. in history-communications from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Formerly director of social research 
and program development with the Department of Communications 
in Ottawa, he is currently a professor of communication studies 
at the University of Windsor. His book Film: The Democratic Art 
has been called “the definitive social history” of the American 


film, and has just been published by Little, Brown and Company 
(Canada) Limited. 
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were genuine in their expression of fear of the evils in- 
herent in motion pictures and the possible influence on the 
young. This was a common sentiment at the time, and 
similar concerns were currently being expressed through- 
out the United States and Britain. (The State of Pennsylvania 
enacted censorship legislation in 1911, while the British 
Board of Film Censors was created in 1913.) 

The Ontario 1911 Act was deliberately broad, and gave 
the Lieutenant-Governor the power to make regulations 
“for prohibiting films to be exchanged (distributed) or ex- 
hibited,” and also provided for the creation of a Board of 
Censors ‘composed of three persons who shall have the 
power to permit the exhibition or absolutely to prohibit or 
reject all films which it is proposed to use... and to suspend 
for cause the licence of any operator (projectionist).” 

The Act also allowed for an appeal process, and provision 
was made for films to be stamped by the Board of Censors 
after they had been approved; such stamps had to be visible 
on the screen when the films were shown. There was also 
an interesting, but unfortunately short-lived clause provid- 
ing that “no exhibition of such stamped film shall be pro- 
hibited by any police officer, or constable or other person, 
on account of anything contained in such film.” This sec- 
tion was abolished in 1914, presumably because local au- 
thorities’ opinions tended to conflict with the opinions of 
the Board of Censors based in Toronto. (This is an impor- 
tant problem; which is examined later.) 

On June 27, 1911, the first Ontario Censorship Board was 
formed under the chairmanship of George G. Armstrong, 


and reported to the Provincial Treasurer. The evaluative 
criteria provided to the Board merely noted that ‘No 
picture of an immoral or obscene nature or depicting a 
crime or reproducing a prizefight shall be exhibited.” In 
1915, the composition of the Board was changed from three 
to “such number of persons as may be deemed necessary,” 
and additional assistants were added to the one existing 
inspector. Obviously, the increase in the number of exhibi- 
tion sites throughout the province necessitated this move. 

By 1919, the increasing demand for women’s rights lead 
to newspaper criticism of the Censor Board’s reluctance to 
appoint a female Board member on a permanent basis. The 
result of this outcry was that the Board found itself deluged 
with applications from women all over Ontario; by the 
end of the year one woman was appointed as a permanent 
member. In 1921, when the Board was once again reconsti- 
tuted under the chairmanship of Major A. S. Hamilton, two 
of the five permanent members were women. Undoubtedly 
this was in recognition not only of the key role that women 
played as patrons of the movie-houses, but was also cogni- 
zant of the increasing importance of women’s groups in the 
fight to place the movies under more stringent regulation. 

In 1921, Major Hamilton and his fellow censors attempted 
to articulate the criteria upon which they based their eva- 
luations of the films submitted to them. The resultant 
pamphlet, Standards of the Ontario Board of Censors of 
Motion Pictures and its Field of Work, is a fascinating 
historical document, which clearly illustrates the primary 
concern of reformers about the supposed “power” of the 
movies. The “‘general policy” noted that the Board “realizes 
the educational and recreational value of Moving Pictures, 
and will endeavor to save all pictures possible.” The prob- 
lem of regional variations in tastes and values was also 
recognized in that “‘it will try to make its judgments from 
the standpoint of a normal Ontario audience.” 

The pamphlet then detailed a series of situations such as 
“display of flags, cruelty to animals, firearms, crime and 
arson, insanity and death, costumes and nudity, sex, adver- 
tising and drugs,” with suggestions as to how these should 
be handled to avoid censorship. The last paragraph, “The 
Future” noted that “if the above standards are adhered to... 
(then it will)... bring the Moving Pictures to a higher level 
in the Province of Ontario.” These standards were sent to 
all distributors with instructions to censor films before 
submission, but this apparently had little effect because 
the Board still found it necessary to reject 67 films in 1921. 

There was very little change in the wording of the Act 
between 1927 and 1953, when a new “Theatres Act’ was 
entirely recast and brought up to date. This new Act ex- 
tended the power of the Board of Censors, and made provi- 
sion for the establishment of licensing fees, and the formal 
approval of building and alteration plans for mévie theatres. 
The Theatres Act was amended in 1963, and again in 1975, 
when the proliferation of small storefront theatres exhibit- 
ing ‘“‘sex”’ films (mainly on Toronto’s Yonge Street “Strip”), 
caused the extension of control over all methods of reproduc- 
ing moving pictures for financial gain or public viewing. 
Essentially this was aimed at 8 mm and videotape exhibition, 
and has had the desired effect by further diluting the “‘sex- 
ploitation” films used to lure customers into these establish- 
ments. 


The Current Operation of the Board 


Officially the Ontario Board of Censors is part of the 
Theatres Branch of the Ministry of Consumer and Com- 
mercial Relations, and operates out of an unassuming build- 
ing in the Toronto suburb of Leaside. The Theatres Branch 
has two main functions; the first is the work of the Inspec- 


Clara Bow wouldn’t have gone much further with the original Ontario 
Censorship Board, formed in 1911 
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tions Branch, which oversees the licensing of projectionists, 
the facilities in movie theatres, especially the projection 
booths, the condition of buildings, and when possible the 
adherence to censorship requirements. Quite obviously, this 
important aspect of the Theatre Branch’s activities tends 
to be overlooked because of the greater interest in its 
second function — censorship and classification. 


The Board of Censors currently consists of six members, 
chaired by the director, Don L. Sims, a former CBC radio 
personality, with the vice-chairman’s post going to George 
Belcher (the assistant-director of the Branch), who has 
been with the Theatres Branch since the late 1920s. There 
are four other members, one of whom is a woman, and these 
are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor for indefinite 
terms. At the moment one of these appointees has been with 
the Board for 12 years, while another has been a member 
for 7 years. Their backgrounds range from librarian to 
movie theatre manager, and their top salary is $14,000 a 
year. In Quebec, Mr. Sims pointed out, members of the 
Provincial Censorship Board can earn up to $19,000.) 
Don Sims gave up his 32-year career at the CBC to assume 
his present position in 1974, and his salary is currently in 
the $23-25,000 range. 

Sims’ predecessor, Mr. O.J. Silverthorn, had become 
Chairman of the Board of Censors in 1934, and was there- 
fore responsible for guiding the direction of motion picture 
censorship in the province for a period of over 40 years. It 
was largely under Silverthorn’s aegis that the Board moved 
away from the written standards of 1921, and attempted to 
develop a more flexible standard of evaluation in which each 
film was judged on its own merits. Before Silverthorn’s 
tenure, films were essentially judged by the maxim that they 
should be suitable for all patrons, although two certificates 
were issued; one for “Universal” exhibition, and the second 
as “Suitable for Adult Audiences.” As in most other juris- 
dictions in Canada and the United States, these proved to be 
unworkable, and finally in 1946-47, a more stringent “‘Adult 
Entertainment” classification was introduced, requiring also 
that classification signs be prominently displayed at the 
theatre and in all related advertising. In 1953, the “Restrict- 
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Jean Harlow in a photo which didn’t get into the movies in the 1930s 


ed” classification was added, barring all those under 18 
years of age. 

Silverthorn is an interesting man, whose role in the shap- 
ing of the history of moviegoing in Ontario, and even in 
Canada, has been sadly overlooked. Now retired, and spend- 
ing much of his well-deserved rest in Florida, he presided 
over the most important years of Ontario movie history. 
Unlike the immutable views of many of his counterparts in 
the United States and Britain, one is clearly able to discern 
a genuine sense of growth in Silverthorn’s understanding 
of the necessity to “‘change with the times,’ and towards 
the end of his tenure the decisions of the Board were clear- 
ly becoming more broadminded. This is not to say that On- 


_tario was totally permissive; on the contrary, the Board is 


still one of the strictest in Canada, but the judgments render- 
ed did indicate a move toward a more liberal attitude in the 
depiction of sex, language and even violence. Silverthorn 
took great delight in pointing out that in the late 1960s, the 
Board “‘banned”’ very few films, which be perceived as a 
sign of its flexibility. This of course begs the question as 
to how many distributors, aware of the Board’s stance 
against sexually explicit films, did not bother to submit 
any of this type for classification. Nevertheless, some 
overall move toward a more “‘open”’ cinema in the province 
is quite obvious. 

The real problem the Board faces in the mid-1970s is the 
increasing reliance placed by movie-makers on explicit 
sex and even more explicit, and often gratuitous, violence 
as staple ingredients for attracting patrons. Quite clearly, 
hard-core, essentially pornographic films of the type found 
in specialty ‘“‘art houses” in the United States are not al- 
lowed to be publicly exhibited in the province, such exhibi- 
tions falling under the obscenity sections of the Criminal 
Code of Canada. If films of this type are submitted to the 
Board, they are usually subjected to severe cutting, which, 
if their narrative continuity is of the usual skimpy quality, 
leaves very little for the exhibitor but the provocative 
title; surprisingly, in most cases this is usually sufficient 
to attract the required audience. It is interesting to note 
that, despite the wide availability of hard-core product from 
the United States and elsewhere, in the year ending March 


Interviewing in a film entitled Pussy Talk: this is the sort of film which provides work for our modern-day censors 


31, 1975, only eight films (out of 930 submissions) were 
not approved for exhibition. (Two of these were 16 mm 
prints.) Of the 824 feature films (35 mm) submitted, 165 
were classified as “general exhibition”; 321 as “Adult 
Entertainment”; and 332 as “Restricted.” In all there 
were 134 requests for eliminations. 

Reflecting the ethnic diversity in Ontario, the Board 
examined films from 26 countries. The United States, quite 
obviously, had the largest entry with 290, but Chinese films 
(mainly from Hong Kong and Taiwan) accounted for 173 
submissions. These were followed by Italy with 98, Great 
Britain with 58, Greece with 54, Germany with 40, France 
with 28, and Canada with 21. Interestingly, of the 21 Cana- 
dian films examined in 1974-75, three were approved for 
general exhibition, eight for Adult Entertainment, and 10 
released as Restricted. One problem is that each of these 
films has to be examined within its own cultural context 
— how much violence should be allowed in a Chinese martial 
arts movie that might be shown only in Toronto, or how 
much sex in a major Hollywood production that will be 
seen widely across the province? This has always been 
a large problem for censors — how can one centrally located 
decision-making body take into account a wide diversity of 
norms and values such as those found in Ontario? Mr. 
Sims was quite clear that while he was sympathetic to this 
problem, each film was examined and cut under the assump- 
tion that it will be seen everywhere in the province. 


There is a new mood apparent within the Theatres Branch, 
which now attempts to work within the spirit of co-operation 
with film distributors. Sims and Belcher were both ada- 
mant that this cooperative effort was working, for “the 
distributors feel that the Board has a finger on the pulse 
of the people.” Certainly, there have been few public com- 
plaints about the activities of the Board in Ontario news- 
papers, except for occasional embarrassments such as the 
Stratford Film Festival fiasco which saw several important 
entries “cut” to satisfy the requirements for legal exhibi- 
tion in the province.* 

The whole question of the public’s attitude toward film 
censorship in this province is a difficult one. Expectedly, 
filmmakers and the real film ‘buffs’ would prefer to see 
censorship eliminated entirely; however, by far the bulk of 
the mail received at the Theatres Branch are complaints 
from irate filmgoers objecting to scenes of sex or brutality 
in films. In particular, the single major complaint seems 
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to be that prospective moviehouse customers were not pro- 
perly informed about the content of the film they were about 
to see. 

The Board is well aware of the “information gap” that 
exists, and is currently attempting to create greater aware- 
ness of the classifications used, and to expand the public’s 
perception of what they really mean. In the last few months 
the Board has required that additional information be posted 
when movies contain scenes of “brutal violence’ which are 
essential to the plot, and therefore have not been cut, and 
also where films contain either language or sexual activity 
which is likely to offend certain segments of the population. 
Thus films like Jaws and One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest 
have both necessitated additional warning signs in the foyers 
of moviehouses in Ontario. 

This plan to provide additional “information” has hit 
some snags. For one thing, the Board has not been too 
successful in getting newspapers to run “‘free” boxes ex- 
plaining in clear language the meaning of the various classi- 
fication designations. While some smaller papers are 
willing to assist, the larger ones have yet to agree. In 
particular, the Toronto Star, a newspaper which crusaded 
actively against violence in the media last year, has not yet 
seen fit to run such information for free. 


As with film censorship boards in all the other provinces, 
the Ontario Board is awaiting the outcome of the Nova Scotia 
case now before the Supreme Court. Donald Sims and 
George Belcher do not seem worried for, whatever the out- 
come, they feel that they are currently performing a vital 
service for the people of this province. Having been privileg- 
ed to see some of the cuts made in recent submissions, I 
realize that their job is not an easy one. While I continue 
to have my doubts about the wisdom of censoring purely 
sexual material, there is no doubt in my own mind that much 
of the gratuitous violence that finds its way onto the screen 
in cheap exploitation films is not necessary. 

Clearly, the content of films has changed in the last 10 
years, and the Ontario Board of Censors has been forced 
to go along with these changes. Now, despite the well-mean- 
ing attempt to become more lenient within the framework 
of the laws of obscenity, the Board is being pushed to the 
wall by the public “backlash” against the increasing 
amounts of sex, violence and profanity in current films, 
and the opposing forces of liberalism demanding greater 
freedom for the cinema. Once again the rights of the artist 
have clashed with the innate conservatism of the public. We 
are all awaiting the Supreme Court’s decision on the legality 
of film censorship in Canada with great interest. O 
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OPINION 


soodbye 
to all that 


from a banned filmmaker 
to a banned writer 


by John Hofsess 


Gothenburg, Sweden, is not one of Eu- 
rope’s legendary cities. Indeed, most visi- 
tors would probably consider it a cultural 
backwater of no importance. With a popula- 
tion of barely more than 400,000 (declining 
steadily through migration since 1970) it is 
smaller than Winnipeg, or the Hamilton- 
Burlington area. If numbers alone deter- 
mine what a city can support culturally, a 
night out in Gothenburg should be every bit 
as lively as one spent in Ottawa. 

There are three newspapers (in addition 


to daily delivery of all the leading British’ 


papers), five theatres for live drama, con- 
certs and opera, 23 cinemas (five special- 
izing in hard-core porn), 12 museums, 26 
libraries, numerous cabarets and night- 
clubs (three of which feature “live sex 
shows”) and several restaurants that serve 
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meals (ranging from reindeer peppersteaks 
to fluffy soufflés and quenelles) that would 
be raved about in Montreal and Toronto but 
which are considered almost unremarkable 
here. Most of the movies shown are Ame- 
rican (Woody Allen in Déd Och Pina, sev- 
enth week; Richard Dreyfuss, Robert Shaw 
and rubber shark in something called 
Hajen, twelfth week; or Exorcisten, just 
opening) and immensely popular. The 
Swedish film industry is hardly booming 
(the only Swedish film on view during the 
10 days I spent in Gothenburg was a porno 
flick) and likely to decline still further with 
the forced exile of Ingmar Bergman, follow- 
ing his nerve-wracking tax wrangle with 
government bureaucrats. The flood of US 
product is not called “cultural imperial- 
ism” here. No one seems worried that 


Swedes need their own Sting, Towering In- 
ferno or King Kong to preserve their 
“Gdentity” through geopolitically distinctive 
entertainment. But then, Sweden is an old 
country, willing obviously to experiment 
with progressive ideas, but offering no 
emotional home for gauche illusions. It ac- 
cepts its fate, and its limitations as a mi- 
nority culture, and obviously in its film- 
making policies feels no compulsion to 
compete with Hollywood. 

For years I have accepted the perimeters 
of Canadian society as being those of 
“reality”. Oh, I knew there were places 
that did not have our silly snip-and-prune 
film censorship regulations, our absurd 
liquor laws and prices, our “blue laws” 
employed to hound groups such as Toronto 
Free Theatre and entertainment acts such 
as the Maclean Bros., but somehow I be- 
lieved that no other place could be so desir- 
able as to justify moving. Even when my 
film, Columbus of Sex (it was not in retro- 
spect a good film, but it deserved its chance 
in a free marketplace) was seized and con- 
fiscated in 1969, I did not make the connec- 
tion that what was happening to me, and my 
work, was happening because I lived in Ca- 
nada, and that there were many other coun- 
tries (beginning with the US) where I would 
be allowed to grow and develop — that there 
were countries where ‘sex’? was no dirty 
word, and where an interest in making 
erotic films was not something that had to 
be apologized for. It is only in the last year 
that I have been forced to realize how much 
of my life has been wasted in Canada, and 
how much punishment I have accepted trying 
to cope with, negotiate with, reason with 
film-funding agencies and magazine and 
newspaper editors interested only in creat- 
ing, and reinforcing, a Canadian bourgeois 
culture, that caters to middle-class and 
middle-brow values and prejudices. That’s 
all that Canada allows. 

For the past six years, five of them as Mac- 
lean’s film critic, my working philosophy 
has been that if I couldn’t develop asa 
filmmaker in Canada, at least I could make 
a living as a writer. I did not dwell resent- 
fully on the obscenity conviction given Co- 
lumbus of Sex (in 1969, and upheld by the 
Ontario Supreme Court in 1970) despite the 
obvious injustice and provincialism inher- 
ent in the decision (there were no hard-core 
scenes in the film, no genital close-ups; 
the nudity was fully in keeping with legal 
limits then established in films such as I 
Am Curious — Yellow). Instead, I rational- 
ized the event away, saying it was a student 
film made for less than $5,000, it didn’t 
represent the best of my capabilities, and 
soon. 

Last year, however, when I produced a 
new screenplay, Tenderness, in which I did 
make a major effort to do work of some 
importance, I found it makes little differ- 
ence to the forces of repression in this 


country whether one’s work has merit or 
not. Three different drafts of the screen- 
play were written — the original set in New 
York, the last two in Toronto. I told pro- 
spective producer Dick Schouten (Black 
Christmas) that the film didn’t make near- 
ly as much sense, set in Toronto, but he as- 
sured me that such compromises were nec- 
essary, as the Canadian Film Development 
Corporation would never back a film set in 
New York. 


In my view, most of the people who sup- 
ported the bid for “script development 
funds” from the CFDC were highly quali- 
fied professionals who knew what they were 
talking about. Black Christmas had gross- 
ed $600,000 in Canada, and Schouten was 
enthusiastic about the commercial potential 
of Tenderness. Director David Cronenberg, 
whose latest film Shivers is likely to end 
up being the largest-grossing Canadian film 
made to date (certainly the one with the 
highest profit ratio) had agreed to direct 
Tenderness, providing the script could be 
developed more fully to his liking. Even as 
it was, the screenplay had the support of 
such varied people as Allan King, Claude 
Jutra, Graeme Ferguson, Kate Reid and 
Margaret Atwood, among many others. The 
CFDC wasn’t being asked to finance the en- 
tire film, but to invest “up to $10,000” in 
further scriptwriting, to bring its potential 
to fruition. Given the quality of support I 
had, and because it was necessary to have 
legal clearance to use the biographical ma- 
terials contained in the screenplay (two of 
the main characters in Tenderness were 
US “porno stars” Georgina Spelvin, from 
The Devil in Miss Jones, and Marc Stevens) 
I obtained a personal bank loan of $5,000 to 
buy the rights to their stories, and all future 
material that might be used based on their 
real-life exploits, as well as retaining them 
as actors in the film. 


When the CFDC refused to participate — 
and, as is their unhelpful custom, refused 
to say specifically what objection they had 
to the film’s development — I was left with 
a $5,000 debt (plus rapidly mounting inter- 
est) to cope with, on a freelance writer’s 
salary. In Hollywood if any studio heads 
had invested, and lost, as much money in 
films as the CFDC has, they would long ago 
have been booted out by disgruntled share- 
holders for having terrible business sense. 
My chief criticism of the CFDC, as pres- 
ently administered, is that being a govern- 
ment agency it is more concerned with poli- 
tics than show business. 


Several years ago, when Cinepix hit a 
winning streak in Quebec with its low- 
budget, high-return “‘skinflicks” the CFDC 
backed away sharply from further invest- 
ments. Several writers in English Canada 
had written sensationalistic Canadian-Tax- 
payers-Are-Financing-Porno-Films arti- 
cles whichcaused a brief, heated, irrational 
uproar. In response to this controversy, 
the CFDC virtually blacklisted Cinepix’s 
future productions (sex and horror stuff that 
nearly always repaid its investment) and in- 
stead pursued more uplifting films (the kind 
that Marshall Delaney could approve of, and 
members of Parliament doze off in the 
middle of) which the general public showed 
little interest in attending. 


When David Cronenberg was trying to 
make The Parasite Murders (renamed 
Shivers in Canada, and They Came From 
Within in the US) he was repeatedly turned 
down in his request for low-budget produc- 
tion funds (a category now being eased out 
because Michael Spencer claims it hasn’t 
been rewarding — despite the fact that Cro- 
nenberg’s film alone financially redeems 
the entire program) because the CFDC 
found the project “distasteful.” Cronen- 
berg was told, at one point, that the Corpo- 
ration wasn’t set up to make horror films, 
and it was with great reluctance that they 
finally gave him $135,000 to make the pic- 
ture. (It has already grossed more than 
$2 million.) A different kind of controversy 
was being avoided when Michel Brault had 
so much difficulty getting CFDC backing for 
Les ordres. 


To the CFDC, film means “culture” (a 
concept that means half the blood has been 
drained from the body to begin with) and 
preferably “high culture”; but failing that, 
the cinematic equivalent of Norman Rock- 
well kitsch will do. But what we must 
never, never have are films like Last Tan- 
go in Paris, Dog Day Afternoon or (heav- 
ens!) Emmanuelle, films with bite and 
verve which, whgtever their artistic merit, 
strike a nerve among filmgoers and prompt 
lineups around the block. A Canadian film 
should be ‘“‘worthy” rather than “exciting” 
— the kind of film that gets polite applause. 
No lightning and thunder please. No passion 
or shock. No stretching of sensibilities, no 
violation of genteel taboos. 


The absurd paradox is that this country, 
which is the last Victorian culture in the 
western world, seriously proposes making 
films for an “‘international market” that is 
more sophisticated than this country. The 
CFDC is not only responsible for many 
box-office bombs but it is also responsible 
for God-knows-how-many films that didn’t 
get made because they were too original, 
potentially controversial, and didn’t get the 
Good Housekeeping (or is it Chatelaine?) 
seal of approval. Others innovate; Cana- 
dians imitate, from a safe distance of cul- 
tural lag. 


Added to my existing financial obligations, 
I figured I could pay off the $5,000 in four 
to five years. With interest over that pe- 
riod, the debt would come close to $7,500. 
Naturally there were days when I wished I 
had never written Tenderness, and never 
taken any psychological or professional 
risks. Living in a bourgeois culture is al- 
ways dampening to one’s spirits, and ulti- 
mately it can destroy all hope and initiative. 


During the fall and winter I produced a 
number of articles — a profile of Genevieve 
Bujold for The Canadian magazine, an arti- 
cle on Stanley Kubrick for The New York 
Times — in which my writing entered a new 
phase. There is plenty of work available for 
those who want to do superficial puff pieces 
on Canadian personalitjes — but, increas- 
ingly, I only publish stories that mean 
something, and which I can be reasonably 
proud of. 


Perhaps the best example of what I call 
“adult journalism” is the story I did for 
Weekend magazine on racetrack steward 


John Damien, fired by the Ontario Racing 
Commission in 1975 from his $25,000-a- 
year job because he is a homosexual, who 
has waged a vigorous and expensive civil 
rights case ever since. The story was well 
received (Gordon Sinclair singled it out for 
commendation on CFRB radio; sportswriter 
Christie Blatchford for The Globe and Mail 
praised it in her column; Damien received 
over 150 letters of personal support and 
nearly $2,000 from readers) but on March 
30, lawyers representing the Racing Com- 
mission officials mentioned in the article 
served notice on myself, Damien, Weekend 
magazine and 21 newspapers across the 
country that distribute Weekend, of their in- 
tention to sue for libel. 


I was, at that point, completing a new as- 
signment for Weekend, a psychological pro- 
file of figure skater Toller Cranston, a hu- 
manly revealing portrait of him, quite un- 
like anything that has appeared in the 
sports pages. After six weeks’ work on the 
article, it was accepted and scheduled for 
publication. However, during the course of 
copy editing, when it is customary for an 
editor to verify facts and quotes with the 
subject concerned, Cranston’s manager, 
Elva Oglanby, served notice (in a scream- 
ing fit over the telephone) that she intended 
to sue Weekend if the article were publish- 
ed. 


Associate editor John Aitken then in- 
formed me that the article (though paid for) 
would not be published, and none of the ex- 
penses (close to $2,000) would be reim- 
bursed. Moreover, two other assignments 
that I was supposed to begin (a profile of 
comedian David Steinberg and another ar- 
ticle on Margaret Atwood) and had been 
given deposits on, making them formal as- 
signments, were suddenly withdrawn. No 
explanation has yet been given, despite 
three written inquiries by me over the past 
three months. 

It is a curious paradox that editor-in- 
chief Sheena Paterson should have her law- 
yers advise me that I, and they, must be 
prepared to defend the accuracy and inte- 
grity of my John Damien story, while at the 
same time she should consider my 
work “‘unpublishable’’ and my correspond- 
ence unanswerable — apparently beneath 
contempt. What a few whiffs of marijuana 
and some sensual descriptions of nude 
group-groping in the Bahamas, in the story 
of a famous figure, can do to ruin one’s ca- 
reer as a writer! Each of my assignments 
with Weekend would have paid me $1,000 — 
instead, once again I found the high price of 
Canadian timidity, puritanism, and hypo- 
crisy. I had backup support for every as- 
pect of my article, carefully, thoughtfully 
written; a genuine understanding of Crans- 
ton’s lonely and neurotic life. What Week- 
end wanted from me, apparently, were the 
familiar stereotypes of sportswriting — 
myths, coverups, anything but the truth. 

Why was this story suppressed? Why did 
John Damien lose his job? Why was Ten- 
derness refused even the smallest assist- 
ance from the CFDC? Why was Columbus 
of Sex banned (despite persuasive defence 
testimony from Pierre Berton, Peter Mor- 
ris, Joan Fox, and 12 other notable witnes- 
ses)? The answer is that there is an intran- 
sigent sexual prejudice and hypocrisy in 
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Canada that one does not find in the United 
States, England, or the rest of Europe, 
countries that have made a more sophisti- 
cated accommodation with human nature. 
Canada is the country that always says 
“No!” 

In April, I began a new assignment for 
The Globe and Mail — a profile of British 
Columbia novelist Jane Rule, the author of 
three novels (Desert of the Heart, This Is 
Not For You, and Against the Season) since 
1964, with a fourth, The Young in One An- 
other’s Arms, to be published in January, 
1977. She is best known for her collection 
of biographical essays, Lesbian Images, 
published last year by Doubleday, and re- 
cently issued in mass paperback. If you 
haven’t heard of her, it could be due to the 
fact that “major” Canadian magazines have 
never bothered to inform you. Despite the 
fact that her work is highly regarded by 
Joyce Carol Oates, Margaret Laurence, 
Marian Engel, Margaret Atwood, Faith 
Baldwin and others, no book of Jane Rule’s 
has ever been reviewed in Saturday Night 
or Maclean’s, and four magazines (Chate- 
laine, Weekend, Canadian and Saturday 
Night) turned down suggestions this year, 
by various writers, to profile her. 

The story that I wrote for The Globe told 
of Jane Rule’s dealings with the mass media 
in Canada over the past 12 years — mostly 
consisting of silence, broken occasionally 
by the odd stab in the back. Jane Rule is 
45, one of the most refreshing and pierc- 
ingly honest individuals I’ve ever met; a 
happy, creative, loving woman — and a les- 
bian. 

I worked two weeks on the story, and 
when Margaret Laurence wrote me, on 
reading a copy, saying she liked it very 
much, and Marian Engel wrote me, saying 
she thought it was superb, I felt greatly 
cheered up, after a long winter of mounting 
debts and disappointments. It was, there- 
fore, a special kind of shock when I was told 
by Globe editor Dave McKee, on behalf of 
editor-in-chief Richard Doyle, that my Jane 
Rule story would not be published. The 
Globe is quite willing to give extensive 
coverage to the John Damien case, because 
that is primarily a case of social injustice 
that disturbs its “liberal” conscience; but 
a story about a well-adjusted lesbian who 
has lived with her lover for 20 years, and 
who has many “horror stories’? about how 
the mass media in Canada have affected her 
career, was not what the The Globe had in 
mind. 

After a month of negotiations, The Globe 
agreed to pay for the piece, but still not 
publish it. Barry Zwicker, editor of Con- 
tent magazine (“‘Canada’s National News 
Media Magazine’’, published in Toronto) 
which specializes in behind-the-scenes sto- 
ries of what goes on in Canadian journal- 
ism, agreed to publish the article, along 
with an investigative piece, interviewing all 
concerned, as to why the story was sup- 
pressed. 

Whether Globe editors sensed potential 
embarrassment to themselves, if Zwicker 
went ahead with his plans, or underwent a 
less cynical change of heart, it was at this 
point that Cameron Smith, assistant to the 
editor-in-chief, invited me to conduct “a 
deeper investigation” into the sexual atti- 
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tudes of all major magazine editors and lit- 
erary critics, and to find out, decisively, if 
Jane Rule had been a victim of prejudice. It 
would have to be ‘‘a first-class piece of in- 
vestigative reporting” but The Globe 
could only pay me $100, no expenses. Why? 
They didn’t say, and I didn’t press. I 
knew it would be a lot of work (many hours 
of library research and correspondence; 
long-distance calls that would quickly con- 
sume the story fee) but I accepted. Publica- 
tion in The Globe was my only chance of 
bringing Jane Rule’s story before a mass 
audience. (At the time of writing this arti- 
cle, the Globe story is unfinished and its 
acceptance still a matter of suspense. 
Books-in-Canada bought the original story 
about Jane Rule and will publish it shortly). 


If I were just starting out as a writer in 
Canada, I might accept the pressures and 
prevailing hypocrisies. But there comes a 
time in everyone’s life when either they ac- 
cept the loss of self-respect, the waning of 
moral courage, the draining of their ener- 
gies, the warping of what they know to be 
true, or else they say — quietly or loudly, 
privately or publicly — ‘“This shit has got to 
stop!”” The cultural nationalists are right: 
this is a special country. But what do you 
take to kill the pain? 


On June 10, after consulting two lawyers, 
I filed for voluntary bankruptcy. That 
means that for a minimum period of four 
months, up to a year or longer, I will be 
legaJly classified as an ‘“undischarged 
bankrupt’, all of whose assets and earnings, 
liabilities and debts are supervised by a 
private trustee, whole role in one’s life is 
much like a parole officer. Virtually all of 
my furniture and household effects (all of 
it fully paid for) had to be placed in storage, 
for probable forfeiture to a finance compa- 
ny that had a lien against it. 


I had borrowed money to help underwrite 
the costs on a couple of stories, expecting 
to get reimbursed when they were finished. 
It was one thing to have a $5,000 debt over 
my screenplay, and another $3,000 owing 
due to travel, etc., on the Toller Cranston 
and Jane Rule stories, but the last dis- 
heartening straw was in having future in- 
come wiped out, by having stories cancelled 
and future assignments withdrawn, so that 
I couldn’t even meet payments on my per- 
sonal debts. When a person files for bank- 
ruptcy, all debts have to be declared. 
There can be no exceptions. Even accounts 
paid in full — within 90 days before filing 
for bankruptcy — are recallable, on the 
grounds that it shows prejudicial treatment 
of one creditor over another. So even ac- 
counts that I had maintained, without miss- 
ing a single payment for six years, now 
had to “go bad’’, and people who have help- 
ed and trusted me — such as my bank man- 
ager — had to be let down and disappointed. 
Bankruptcy is a state where one pays in 
anxiety, humiliation and stress what one 
cannot pay with money. 


If in my writings of the past year I had 
been deliberately performing some provo- 
cative Lenny Bruce act, I could easily un- 
derstand why family magazines and estab- 
lishment publications would need to censor 
my material. Or if my work was mediocre 
and not worth publishing, I could better un- 


derstand why markets are so few. If that 
were the case neither my screenplay nor 
my stories would win the support of some 
of Canada’s top artists, as they have. What 
I have run into is the stony wall of Cana- 
dian gutlessness. 


Some of the details of my story here are 
individual, and won’t apply to anyone else. 
But the basic issue — why so much of Cana- 
dian culture, films in particular, is so 
lacking in energy and excitement, or just 


plain show-biz pizazz — is a social issue 
that applies to every filmmaker in the coun- 
try. 


In most other countries with an active 
film industry, there is what one might call 
a high and low culture. In Britain, for ex- 
ample, the “low culture’’ consists of Carry 
On... movies, and the equally bawdy and 
sophomoric Confessions of a Window 
Washer (and others, in the series). Most 
of these films are low-budget quickies, and 
they earn their keep, though they are not in 
any other respect a credit to anyone. They 
amuse some people and edify no one. The 
“high culture” items, being less predict- 
able financially and more original artisti- 
cally, consists of the works of Lindsay An- 
derson, Ken Loach, Tony Richardson, John 
Schlesinger, and many other topflight direc- 
tors who have a commitment to personal 
and artistic growth. In Sweden, the gamut 
runs from hard-core porno to the sublime 
peaks of Ingmar Bergman. In Italy the 
range covers spaghetti westerns and beef- 
cake epics to the unique work of Fellini, 
Antonioni, Wertmuller and others. It fre- 
quently happens that the “low culture”’ is 
what makes the “high culture” financially 
possible. In Canada, however, the CFDC 
has repeatedly found “low culture”’ projects 
a political embarrassment. But since they 
are the chief film-funding agency in the 
country, this means that we have tried to 
have a film industry, while eliminating the 
kind of film that would most likely make a 
film industry possible. 

In the United States, even if my filmmak- 
ing interests were supported more by libi- 
do than talent, I could at least have had the 
career of a Radley Metzger, Russ Meyer, 
or Gerald Damiano. In Canada, even with 
the presence of (what seems to be) serious 
purpose and talent, I am not allowed to be 
anything. I have gone from being a banned 
filmmaker to being a banned writer, and yet 
I still do not know the name or nature of my 
crime. 

I guess by now I should be utterly broken 
in spirit. But I know that this impasse in 
my career and fortunes is more Canada’s 
failure than mine, and that principally the 
reason why I cannot stay here, cannot grow 
here, is that I seem to offend a fastidious 
bourgeois establishment that fears the re- 
lease of the kinds of energy I advocate. So 
when my bankruptcy has run its legal 
course, and the libel suit over the Damien 
story has gone to court or been withdrawn, 
I intend to pack up body and soul and move 
to England, and try to forget this fearful 
country where you can get royally screwed 
without ever getting laid, and — more to the 
point — develop as an artist in a more so- 
phisticated environment. I’m tired of wast- 
ing my life — and seeing my life wasted — 
as a Canadian joke. 


Mindless Audience Reaction by David Beard 


Audience reaction to Taxi Driver has shattered the 
sensitive ends of this moviegoer’s nervous system. 

The following is not an incidental attack on the film. 
My attack is upon the mindless way in which the North 
American audience has reacted to it. For Taxi Driver 
marks a point of departure in criticism. It has separat- 
ed the media-mind from the reading mind. The former 
insists on being led, the latter on calling a halt for ex- 
amination. My attack is directed at those whose enthu- 
siasm over this film is a result of their inability to make 
any sort of balanced judgment on the matter. 

Generally, however, these members of the audience do 
not read, so my remarks are addressed to the converted, 
and thus a self-defeating exercise — perhaps. 

First off, let us give the movie its due. Taxi Driver 
has two powerful forces behind its creation, the script- 
writer and the director; the former a man of the intel- 
lect, the latter one of action. Add to these: 

a) excellent performances from the cast 
b) impressive photography — albeit lacking in restraint 
c) striking direction in some scenes 

and you have a clear line of defence against my kind of 
attackers. 

Of course the media-conditioned mind would be quite 
satisfied with such observations, even without the psy- 
chological softening effect of the publicity campaign. Not 
just the conventional spread, but an article from The 
New Yorker by Pauline Kael reproduced in The Sunday 
New York Times — one full page. (Kael is surely passing 
into the promotional world of movies — she is, perhaps 
unwittingly, contributing to the hype.) The review alerted 
the following elements: 

a) the theorists 

b) the love-haters of violence 

c) the cultists (director-actor followers) 

d) the avid consumers, both inside and outside the USA, 
of New York paranoia. 

And a large part of movie audiences are media-condi- 
tioned. TV shows have taught them when to respond and 
what to respond to in the shows. Now they no longer 
need the prompt card. They know and congratulate them- 
selves that they know. A performer said to me recently 
that it is next to impossible to give a sincere perform- 
ance today. Under these conditions it is impossible for 
an artist to mature and be a successful artist. Taxi 
Driver caters, then, to the media-conditioned self-con- 
gratulatory audiences who can’t be brought to see the 
movie’s monumental shortcomings. 

The film begins with an intended symbol, the baptism 
of the taxi. It is blatant — the media-mind feels superior; 
he’s in the know. Aided by his awareness of the adver- 
tising, he knows who will drive the cab. Hence what is 
dirty (wrong) will be clean (right). The soundtrack issues 
the message of the lonely musician in the lonely night 
expressing (via Bernard Herman’s dreadful score) the 
isolation of the soul. (I half-expected Fred A. and Cyd 
C. to dance down Broadway.) 

It is our taxi driver’s environment, dark-lonely. A 
little out-of-focus lens-work and in-focus steam from 
the sewer finishes the ‘‘touches’. We’ll see and hear 


all this over and often. We know! Yet at this point an 
audience should know that the film has begun to fail. It 
is a set-up. It points: not suggests. We are now under 
attack. 


Our hero is to be developed. Travis (one who travels) 
is an insomniac. His solution? To drive a taxi at night. 
He keeps a diary. We are directed to understand that he 
is antisocial, narcissistic, a vagabond, he perceives re- 
ality except for his social responsibilities, etc. — in 
short, he is a psychopath. Thus established, he begins to 
behave in an unpsychopathic manner. He seeks a fair, 
clean maiden. He observes her boss, the would-be pres- 
idential candidate — a clean leader. But he finds that they 
are tainted — clean garbage. Scene change — to dirty 
garbage. New York has them in abundance — pimps, pros- 
titutes, the lot. Then in the dirty garbage he finds one 
who only appears to be garbage. A white maiden; a teen- 
age hooker. But she is surrounded by her evil garbage- 
keeping men. The taxi driver will release himself and 
free her in one pure act of violence. He will cleanse in a 
baptism of blood (violence as human car wash). He has 
done what a psychopath cannot do. He has made a moral 
choice. He has felt for another. He has distinguished in 
social terms the difference between garbage and good- 
ness. The film has failed to remain true to the character. 
It has not even maintained the level of acceptable pulp. 

What compounds that issue? It pretends to transcend 
pulp. Death Wish kept to its premise and succeeded on 
it own terms. Travis is never anything but a thing, a 
common criminal at this point in the movie. The media- 
mind readily accepts the tired myth of “man saves 
whore’. We are asked to believe that Travis is fulfilling 
his role as “the while knight on his horsepowered 
charger saving the damsel from a fate worse than 
death’. That she is a teenage hooker makes it a roman- 
tic notion and acceptable to an audience who can identify 
with this victim. 

Again the production values get in the way when Travis 
gets to his bloodbath scene. The set is tricked up by ma- 
nipulation, obvious and contrived. The scene of violence 
is ludicrous. Peckinpah has cured the curable of this 
type of scene. It is ploughed into us, at us, by all the 
technical means available; at this point acting is un- 
necessary. It is embarrassing — it is silly. 

Now what follows is totally unconvincing. Travis sur- 
vives. The teenage hooker is returned to her family. 
Travis is a hero accepted by society. He is loved and 
wanted — a letter from her parents. White garbage is 
seen again. She seems interested, but Travis has risen 
above the merely neurotic. He is pure. 

And so the media-conditioned mind was taken to the 
laundry. Let Schrader (the scriptwriter) have the pen- 
ultimate word. In an interview (Film Comment) he is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘Taxi Driver is a very rich piece of 
juvenilia, but it is juvenilia; it is an adolescent, im- 
mature mind struggling to identify itself.” Schrader 
and Scorsese are not lightweights in the movie business, 
but if the mindless viewers give standing ovations to im- 
mature and sloppy movies, how can the artist mature? 
He can’t. O 
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For QUALITY Processing of 
B/W Neg., Pos., Reversal, Hi-Con 
Color 7239, 40, 41, 42, 52, 47, 


For RELIABLE Equipment 
Rentals 


For TOP Post-production 
Services and Facilities 


See or Call 


CINE LABS 


LIMITED 


693 -697 Sargent Avenue 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3E 0A8 
Phone: (204) 774-1629 — 774-1620 


The Spectra Professional... 
the metre for the pros. 


<a If your principal work is motion 
pictures, then you need the 
Spectra Professional. The 


Spectra Professional features 
a complete set of ASA slides 
calibrated at 1/50 second 
corresponding to the speed of 
motion picture cameras. The 
Spectra Professional is the 
most accurate of all metres, 
it's rugged, it’s small and it's 
marked in footcandles. The 
pointer lock retains readings. It 
measures incident or reflected 
light with exclusive snap-on 
attachment. 

These are just some of the 
reasons why you shouldn't be 
: without the Spectra 


SPECTRA Professional for perfect 
PROFESSIONAL exposure, every time. 
For further information call or write: 


Alex L. CLARK CO. LTD. 


Toronto e Montreal e Calgary 
Toronto — Telephone (416) 255-8594 
30 Dorchester Ave. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


CANADIAN FILM 


AWARDS 1976 


“An annual competition 
for Canadian films only. Its 
purpose is to stimulate ar- 
tistic creativity and_tech- 
nical excellence among 
Canadian filmmakers.”’ 


That’s what it says on the entry 
form, and that’s what it’s all about. 

This year is unique in the 27-year 
history of the Awards. The presenta- 
tions will be broadcast nationally over 
the CTV television network on Sunday, 
October 24, at 10 p.m. This event, to 
be held at CFTO-TV studios in Agin- 
court, Ontario, will spread the word 
to the public across the country, many 
of whom are entirely unaware of the 
Canadian Film Awards and, indeed, 
of the scope of Canadian films over 
the years. 

But, of course, before the presenta- 
tions come the gathering of the films; 
pre-selection; and judging sessions 
with the jury and the general public. 

Some 2700 entry forms went out. 
The films submitted are being viewed 
and sifted by a pre-selection com- 
mittee composed of representatives 


of craft unions, guilds and organiza- 
tions, who are unflinchingly giving 
many long hours to their labor. 

The jury screenings, with the public, 
are at The Cinema, Toronto-Dominion 


Nat Taylor, president of the Canadian Film 
Awards 1976 


Centre, from Monday, October 18, to 
Thursday, October 21, inclusive. 

The truly working chairman of the 
1976 Awards is N.A. Taylor. With 
vim and vigor, and an unrivalled back- 
ground of over 50 years in the Cana- 
dian film industry, Nat Taylor is a 
stimulating and driving force. 

Gerald Pratley is back with the 
Awards for his seventh year of sterl- 
ing service as jury chairman. He 
brings a wealth of background and 
experience to his far from easy task. 

All information relating to the 1976 
Canadian Film Awards can be obtained 
by contacting executive director Pa- 
tricia Thompson at 175 Bloor St. East, 
Toronto M4W 1E1. Telephone: (416) 
924-3701. 

Patricia Thomson, 
Executive Director 


FESTIVAL 
OF 
FESTIVALS 


The first annual Festival of Festi- 
vals will be held in Toronto on Octo- 
ber 418 to 24, 1976. 

One hundred feature films will be 
shown, many for the first time in 
North America and all for the first 
time in Canada. There is the Acade- 
my Award-winning film Dersu Uzala 
by Kurosawa in 70 mm and Jiri Men- 
zel’s new film Seclusion Near a For- 
est. Every night at the festival we 
will be honoring a major film from a 
major festival — e.g., Lumiere by 
Jeanne Moreau — and holding a gala 
party at  Cinesphere till the wee 
hours. There will also be a number 
of  conferences/workshops. For the 
producers, such big names as Dino 
de Laurentiis; for cinematographers, 
we have Haskell Wexler; for the edi- 
tors, Verna Fields. 


Bill Marshall, the founder of Festival of 
Festivals 


We have a lot of new films from 
Germany, specifically films by Fass- 
binder, Herzog and Wender, with 
Wender in attendance at a retrospec- 
tive of his films. Womanscene is for 
and about women — Bernice Bobs 
Her Hair by Joan Silver (director of 
Hester Street) and Le temps d’avant, 
directed by Anne-Claire Poirier, to 
name a few. Italy will be specially 


represented by 12 films, including 
Eccellenti Cadaveri by Francesco 
Rosi. New films and new directors 


attending will include Paul Bartel 
(Death Line 2000) and Peter Bryant, 
director of The Supreme Kid. Also 
to be shown: Partners by Don Owen 
and, from Sweden, Edvard Munch by 
Peter Watkins. At Ontario Place all 
day Saturday there will be films from 
the Tehran Children’s Film Festival, 
showing hits from over the years. 

Making Movies consists of six ses- 
sions by William Wolfe, featuring Saul 
Turell and a series of shorts on 
behind the scenes. Six hand-colored 
prints of old film classics will also 
be shown — e.g., Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, The Mark of Zorro and others. 
To finish off, a Movie Marathon: eight 
and a half hours of Samuel Z. Arkoff’s 
greatest hits — The Raven, Little 
Shop of Horrors, The Pit and the 
Pendulum. Additional information and 
tickets may be obtained by calling 
416-923-4595. 


Glenn Frew 
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The Canada 
Council 
offers to professionals 


“TOUGH” 


LIGHT CORRECTION AND EFFECT 


FILTERS 


OZALID FILTERS, THE FIRST AND STILL THE BEST, ARE RECOG- 
NIZED BY THE MAJOR ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN FILM, VIDEO 
AND THEATRE PRODUCERS FOR THEIR SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
MINIMUM FADE OR BURN, MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY, RELIABILITY, 
AND MOST OF ALL, CONSISTENCY. 


NOW DIRECT FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN SUPPLIER! 


20” x 24” SHEET 4’ x 25’ ROLL 


$1.93 $35.39 


MINIMUM 5 SHEETS F.0.B. TORONTO 
SHIPPING NOT INCLUDED 


TRANSMISSION FACTORS, COLOUR CURVES AND SAMPLES 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


RHR CINE HELP CANADA LTD. 


10 ASHBY PLACE, TORONTO, 
ONTARIO, CANADA MSA 3E3 
TELEPHONE 416 364-7930 


From Mole Richardson — 

The 1,800 watt Molequartz 

Teenie-Weenie-Mole Kit. 

The complete lighting kit. 
® 


© 3 — Molequartz Teenie-Weenie- e 3 — molepac lightweight stands 
Moles e 1 —carrying case 
© 3 — 4 Way light shields @ Spot to flood by control knob on 
© 3 — single moledura scrim — back of lamp 
Stainless steel screens @ Teenie-Weenie — the truly 
© 3 — 15 ft. extension cables focusable lights. 


The Teenie-Weenie-Mole Kit, a big name in lights. 
For further information, call or write, 


Alex L. CLARK CO. LTD. 


Toronto ¢ Montreal e Calgary 
Toronto — Telephone (416) 255-8594 
30 Dorchester Ave. 
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in the arts: 


Senior 
Arts 
Grants 


for those who have made 
a significant contribution 
over a number of years. 
Worth up to $16,000 to 
cover living, production 
and travel costs. 

Closing dates: October 15, 
1976 for all disciplines and 
April 1,1977 for a second 
competition in visual arts 
and writing only. 


Arts Grants 


for artists beyond the level 
of basic training. Worth up 
to $8,000 plus program 
costs not exceeding 
$1,000 and travel allow- 
ance, if needed. 

Closing dates: October 15, 
1976 for all disciplines 

and April 1, 1977 for all 
disciplines except music. 


Also, applications are 
accepted at any time for: 


Short Term Grants 


Travel Grants 


Project Cost Grants 


Film Production Grants 


Video Production Grants 


For further details, consult 
our A/d to Artists brochure 
or write to: 


The Canada Council 
Arts Awards Service 
P.O. Box 1047 
Ottawa, Ontario 
K1P 5V8 


Film: The Democratic Art 
by Garth Jowett 


518 pp. Boston-Toronto: 
Little, Brown and Co. $20. 


It is a truism that when the eco- 
nomic bite is on the community at 
large, attendance at the movies in- 
creases. Now, in the mid-70s. our 
democratic institutions are being se- 
verely challenged, because they have 
failed to serve economic principles, 
while the more recent institution — 
moviegoing — is being reaffirmed as 
an essential institution in our quasi- 
democratic society. 

The main theme of Garth Jowett’s 
social history is the accommodation 
that society has found it necessary to 
make in order to elevate moviegoing 
to the role of a major social institu- 
tion. The book is a definitive, widely 
researched work of the first magni- 
tude. There is a narrative of the ori- 
“gins of the industry’s development, 
through its constant attempts to re- 
spond and_ adjust to its audience, 
through the early encounters with cen- 
sorship and attempts by interest 
groups to gain control over the con- 
tents of the movies. The war years 
gave the industry further opportunities 
for another kind of accommodation: 
that of influencing public and troops 
of the democratic cause making the 
world sate for democracy. Later Jo- 
wett chronicles the decline of the insti- 
tution as other media entered the pub- 
lic consciousness and_ established 
themselves in the lifestyle of the 
masses. What of the future? Jowett 
sees it as a struggle for power over 
the audience. 

At the turn of the century, the movie 
audience we have taken for granted for 
decades did not exist. Those who tried 
to discern the portents of the new cen- 
tury could not read the signs on their 
social horizon. Jowett, carefully and 
in nice detail, recreates the back- 
ground for us. It seemed unlikely to 
happen — a possibility to be dreaded. 
But, at the right time, Jowett turns 
back the hands of the clock and makes 


David Beard owns and operates the Toronto 
bookstore Cine Books. He has taught, acted 
in and written about films. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


it seem that the impossible is as 
inevitable as sunrise. The natural 
ingredient became evident -— need 
(the greed came later). 


Out of increased leisure time arose 
the desire for entertainment. The 
dime museums, dance halls, shooting 
galleries, however, merely amused. 
With the appearance of the trolley car 
Sunday outings were invented — edu- 
cation was added to amusement. Only 
city people, though, could enjoy these 
attractions. The country folk fared 
less well — chuch, fishing and a little 
flirting on Sunday. Another factor was 
the thousands of immigrants who 
worked long hours for less money and 
had a_ language barrier. They too 
sought inexpensive entertainment and 
a sense of belonging. There was a 
multifaceted question that, as it seems 
now thanks to Jowett, only the movies 
could unify into the one answer. Jo- 
wett makes us feel, through his sources, 
the thrill of these historical moments. 
When those people, seemingly remote 
from our age, waited in the pre- 
technological dawn like tens of thou- 
sands of illegitimate princes and 
princesses in the land of opportunity 
for their magic palace to appear; 
when the Nickelodeon opened no one 
knew that the alchemy of turning base 
metal into gold had at last been dis- 
covered. The value of that process 
has often been in doubt, but the need 
for it has not. The sign that appeared 
on the economic horizon — and that 
created a social institution -— was 
surely that of the dollar! 

But for another, quoted by Jowett, it 
was more ethereal: 

“This is the marvel of the motion 

pictures: it is art -— democratic 

art, art for the races... There is 
no bar of language for the alien or 
the ignorant... here the masses of 
mankind enter through the rhythm of 

vivid motion, the light that flies be- 

fore and the beauty that calls the 

spirit of the race... He begins to 
feel a brother in a race that is led 
by many dreams.” 

When dreams appeared on the silver 
screen, the detractors began their at- 
tacks on the content of the movies. 
The content was “immoral and offen- 
sive to public taste”’. 

In the decades that followed various 
factions became embroiled in a losing 


battle that cost time, money and hu- 


man resources. Jowett’s appraisal 
and analysis of this period is admira- 
ble. Despite his lack of primary 
sources his evidence is unquestioned. 
Jowett the historian is never overpow- 
ered by Jowett the movie-lover. The 
temptation to succumb must have been 
attractive. In reading this section one 
is appalled by the facts. “It’s not,” 
one might exclaim, ‘‘that they were 
blind, but how could they be so stu- 
pid?” 

The paradox or bittersweetness of 
this history is the dilemma the ma- 
ture audience is caught in. Because 
film is democratic the real audience 
is constantly in jeopardy. As the in- 
dustry and art grew, lesser people 
tiried to chop it down. When attend- 
ance was at its height (90 million per 
week in 1930) the Depression was at 
hand. Movies were essential to life in 
the early “40s. but there was a war 
on. When the war finished, 1946 saw 
1.7 billion dollars spent by patrons — 
then the industry lost touch with the 
public. At that point it did not seem 
likely that moviegoing would become 
an institution in our freedom-of-choice 
society. 

This brings us to the ‘‘democratic 
art’. Simplisticly, democratic society 
is maintained, for better or worse, 
by pressure groups. Movies flourish 
in the last of the capitalist countries 
— the USA. What is studied in this work 
is the “democratic art’ in a capitalis- 
tic society. And it is a democratic 
art, in this framework. This means 
that it is shaped by groups that can 
afford to organize and exert pressure 
in a political manner. 

The concept of film as the “art of 
the masses”, “folk art” or the ‘“‘peo- 
ple’s art” has become rather doubtful. 
Jowett conveys this through his re- 
search. Yet supporters of this demo- 
cratic art theory were eloquent in 
their day and described a vision rather 
than the reality. Jowett sums it up: 

“The concept of the motion pictures 

as a ‘democratic art’ received a 

great deal of attention in the United 

States, but the realization of this 

dream was never achieved through 

the commercial film industry. Per- 
haps it was unrealistic to expect it 
in the first place!” 


David Beard 
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Stephen Young, held captive in The Clown Murders 


Martyn Burke 


The Clown 
Murders 


d. Martyn Burke, asst. d. John M. Eckert, 
sc. Martyn Burke, ph. Dennis Miller, sp. 
effects Warren Keillor, ed. Alan Collins, 
sd. Douglas Ganton, sd. ed. Peter Burgess, 
sd. re-recording Clarke Delprato, a.d. 
Jeffrey Holmes, props Jacques Bradette, m. 
John Mills-Cockell, m. ed. Oliver Manton, 
Marcus Manton, cost. Lynda Kemp, I|.p. Ste- 
phen Young (Charlie), Susan Keller (Alison), 
Lawrence Dane (Philip), John Candy (Ollie), 
Gary Reineke (Rosy), John Bayliss (Peter), 
Albert S. Waxman in a guest appearance, 
William Osler (Harrison), Cec Linder, Phi- 
lip Craig (Tom the handyman), Michael 
Magee (Compton), exec. p. Stephen Stohn, 
p. Christopher Dalton, p. manager John 
M. Eckert, p.c. Magnum International 
Productions Inc. (Tor.) 1976, color, blow- 
up from 16mm, running time 95 minutes, 
dist. Astral Films. 


After avoiding any kind of film that 
could be readily characterized as a 
genre work, last year Canadian film- 
makers seemed to leap into obvious 
types. Lured possibly by the potential 
economic rewards — distributors are 
easier to deal with if you tell them 
you’ve got a ‘horror’ or a ‘thriller’ — 
Toronto filmmakers made a good half- 
dozen thrillers in the last half of 1975. 
But although on the surface the appeal 
of suspense may be seen as easily 
achieved, it’s not once you get down to 
shooting, and, above all, editing. Mar- 
tyn Burke’s The Clown Murders is 
fully polished in these areas, but there 
are problems, and _ they lie in his 
script and direction. 

The story fits the formula: it’s sim- 
ple and straightforward, and concerns 
four rich guys, old buddies, who, for a 
lark, kidnap a former flame. Unfortu- 
nately the joke turns real, as the po- 
lice search, and tensions and old 


Film Credit Abbreviations: d.: Director. asst. d.: Assis- 


tant Director. sc.: Script. adapt.: Adaptation. dial.: Dialo- 


gue. ph.: Photography. sp. ph. eff.: Special Photographic 
Effects. ed.: Editor. sup. ed.: Supervising Editor. sd.: 
Sound. sd. ed.: Sound Editor. sd. rec.: Sound Recording. 
p. des.: Production Designer. a.d.: Art Director. set dec.: 
Set Decorator. m.: Music. m.d.: Music Director. cost.: 
Costumes. choreo.: Choreography. 1.p.: Leading Players. 
exec. p.: Executive Producer. p.: Producer. assoc. p.: 
Associate Producer. p. sup.: Production Supervisor. p. 
man.: Production Manager. p.c.: Production Company. col.: 
Colour Process. dist.: Distributors. 
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sores grow among the conspirators. 
Added to the situation is a nasty farm- 
er and his sinister handyman who run 
the farm they all hide in. Then the 
murders and attempted murders be- 
gin, leading to a surprise ending. 

Burke and Dalton have assembled a 
cast and crew of above-average abili- 
ty, and they give this CFDC low- 
budget effort production values that 
indicate a cost of four or five times 
as much. Producer Chris Dalton 
squeezed every cent, and, even blown 
up to 35mm, the visuals support the 
story very well. Dennis Miller’s pho- 
tography, mostly shot at night, creates 
a world of shadow and inner demons, 
a world that can allow the unrestrain- 
ed exposure of character, whether it’s 
the dark side of the jolly practical 
joker or the logical extremity of the 
blonde teasing goddess. But it’s then 
up to the script and the actors to give 
the events life, and the former falters 
despite support from very competent 
talent. Gary Reineke and John Bayliss 
are admirably in control of parts that 
tempt an actor to be much too theatri- 
cal; John Candy, usually seen in com- 
edy roles, is superb as the fat, non- 
sexual mascot who is degraded by the 
goddess. And Larry Dane and Al Wax- 
man give direct, convincing perform- 
ances as the girl’s husband and the po- 
liceman, respectively. Stephen Young 
is far too wooden, and Susan Keller 
conveys no personality whatsoever. 
One wonders why, beyond obvious good 
looks, the others want her so badly. , 

It’s not entirely her fault. Burke’s 
script falls down in one essential 


a eat 1 


area: plausibility. He sketches his 
characters swiftly and reasonably 
well, mainly through a polo match and 
a card game in the clubrooms, but 
there is never any breadth to Keller’s 
character, and one just can’t discover 
why these four guys are friends or 
even acquaintances, not to mention ac- 
cepting the references to very close 
bonds in their past. There are no 
common links, besides polo and _at- 
traction to Keller, another plot neces- 
sity that is never indicated. No deep 
hidden character traits or complicated 
sub-plots are asked for; just a light 
brush to get the audience to accept the 
kidnapping; if the audience doesn’t ac- 
cept it, they can’t become involved 
enough to care about what happens to 
the characters. 

Burke’s pacing is good, but the tone, 
helped along by John Mills Cockell’s 
admirably eerie score, starts off on 
too high a plane, and so has very little 
space to build up suspense. His direc- 
tion of action scenes is spotty, but he 
shows that he can, given the opportu- 
nity, create a milieu. 

The low-budget film, and the genre 
film, both insist on establishing very 
definite and limited boundaries for the 
filmmakers. If they can stick to those 
areas and satisfy most of the type’s 
requirements, they should be re- 
warded with positive box office re- 
sults. Despite some extremities -— a 
couple of shots of totally gratuitous 
violence in this case — Burke and 
Dalton have come up with a film that 
projects box office success. 


Stephen Chesley 


REVIEWS 


OF SHORT FILMS 


The Arab Jews 


d. Mark Dolgoy, se. Mark Dolgoy. ph. 
Hanania Bair. ed. Harold Tichenor, sd. 
Don Paches, p. Lyla Lebane, p.c. Vertite 
Productions, col., running time 27 minutes. 
dist. Vertite Productions. 10237 125th St.. 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


There is little room for advocacy 
cinema these days. Television docu- 
mentaries skim off the sensational 
and then retreat behind a wall of feign- 
ed objectivity. (You know the scene 
— the priest and the abortionist ‘“con- 
fronting” each other on a panel.) The 
net result is that nothing gets said 
and the toothpaste people are kept 
happy. The Arab Jews by contrast is 
a short documentary that you will 
never see on _ television. It is 
consciously, actively and powerfully 
trying to make a point and it does so 
with conviction and believability. 

There doesn’t seem to be much 
left to say about the whole Middle 
East mess. Like the tragic events in 
Northern Ireland, the fratricide has 
gone on for so long and with such a 
tortured interweaving of loyalties, that 
most of us in North America are 
simply sick of the whole affair. It is 
therefore surprising that this film is 
able to add new insight into this tragic 
situation. It does so by approaching 
the problem from a completely new 
angle. 

Much has been said about the Pa- 
lestinian refugees and their dis- 
placement from their homeland with 
the formation of the state of Israel. 
The Arab contention is that Israel 
is, in fact, a European state settled 
mainly by European Jews and im- 
posed on the Middle East for im- 
perialistic aims. The slick propa- 
ganda film We Are the Palestinian 
People* forcefully asserts this view- 
point to the extent of suggesting that 
German Zionists acted in collusion 


* Available in Canada through DEC Films, 
121 Avenue Rd., Toronto, 52 minutes, 
B& W. 


with the Nazis in their callous greed 
for power. The Arab Jews brings up 
the fact that Jews have inhabited the 
entire Middle East for the past sever- 
al thousand years and, for the past 
thousand years, they have been out- 
casts in their own countries. Before 
the formation of Israel, there were 
almost one million Jews living in 
Syria, Morocco, Algeria and_ Iraq. 
As in Europe, being a minority group 
they were the subjects of frequent 
persecution. 

There are now 600,000 Jews in Is- 
rael who are refugees from surround- 
ing Moslem countries. The film tells 
their harsh story in their own words. 
“They hung my husband in public,” 
says a well-dressed middle-aged 
woman formerly from Iraq. ‘They 
displayed his body in public and there 
was great rejoicing. I can’t blame 
the people; their leaders told them 
that the Jews were spies who poison- 
ed the drinking water.’’ A simple 
Jewish-Arab peasant (looking very 
much like his Palestinian counter- 
part on the other side of the bloody 
border) says his morning prayers 
and then shouts into the camera, ‘In 
Syria, a Jew is for beating! As we 
walked to the synagogue, they lined 
the streets and spit on us.” The 
persons interviewed are from all 
strata of society, all having the 
common denominator of being both 
Jew and Arab. They express their 
hurt with a directness and intensity 
that comes from many years of 
suffering. “Imagine that you were 
born a refugee, that your father was 
born a refugee, that your grand- 
father and_ great-grandfather were 
all refugees in their own country. 
That is what it was like to be a Jew 
in Iraq.” 

The power of this film is that it is 
just that, a film. So often political 
pieces of this nature turn out to be 
illustrated radio shows or _hard-hit- 
ting diatribes with little respect for 
the sensibilities of either the viewer 
or the medium. Although the issues 
are complex and abstract, the ap- 
proach of the film is direct and 
emotional. Edmontonian Mark Dolgoy 


Ascene from The Arab Jews 


developed the subject himself and, 
using private funding, shot the film 
in Israel, supplemented with rich ar- 
chival material both from England 
and the Middle East. It is an im- 
pressively personal statement, pro- 
duced with a conviction which makes 
it at once both convincing and very 
moving. 

It is to the credit of the film that 
the audience is allowed to think 
through the problem. We are pre- 
sented with the heartbreaking stories 
of divided loyalties, the refugees 
now citizens of Israel with their roots 
in countries that never wanted them. 
“Would you go back if you could?” 
asks the interviewer. The _ replies 
range from tears to an impotent 
shrug. ‘This is the country that kill- 
ed my husband. I left behind a lot — 
memories, a lifetime, a country I 
loved. I was born and raised there but 
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I will never return. We left a house, 
our clothes hanging in the closet and 
food in the refrigerator. I left my 
heart behind.” 

Through these interviews, through 
terse narration mixed with surpris- 
ing archival footage, Mark Dolgoy has 
managed to very powerfully evoke a 
sense of place. The film tells you 
more than its words and uses the 
images of the people and their sur- 


Horse Latitudes 


d. Peter Rowe, asst. d. Phil McPhedran, 
sc. Peter Rowe, ph. Richard Leiterman, 
ed. Peter Rowe, sd. Ian Hendrv, sd. ed. 
Bob Grieve, re-rec. Joe Grimaldi, set 
dec. Peter Lauterman, m. Mathew McCau- 
ley, l.p. Gordon Pinsent, Vivian Reif, Da- 
vid Schurmann, John Bayliss, Anne Bulter, 
exec. p. G. Chalmers Adams, p. Tony Hall, 
p. manager Marie Waisberg, p.c. Rosebud 
Films Ltd. in association with Clearwater 
Films, 1975, col. 16mm., running time 
43 min., dist. Viking Films Canada. 


Horse Latitudes (could there be a 
less enticing title?) tells us little 
about director Peter Rowe, except 
that his personal fondness for sailing 
has attracted him to this Marie Ce- 
leste-type mini-feature,° in which 
Gordon Pinsent plays an adventurous 
sportsman whose nerve deserts him, 
so that he cheats on a solitary journey 
around the Atlantic by sending in 
phony messages while becalmed in 
peaceful waters. The film has been 
made partly for a CBC television 
showing but that peculiar organization, 
having asked for approximately the 
present length for a program, is now 
threatening to cut the material to less 
than half an hour. That would be little 
more rational than Pinsent’s charac- 
ter behavior. At 43 minutes, he 
already descends into self-shamed 
madness rather rapidly; an even more 
rapid deterioration might be ludicrous. 

Horse Latitudes is well done, even 
if the shooting on Lake Ontario fails 
altogether to suggest a full-scale 
ocean. It is crisply shot and cleanly 
edited, while Matthew McCauley’s 
atmospheric music is helpful at set- 
ting a mood, except at the end where 
it sounds oddly more like a sign-off 
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roundings to give it a depth rare in 
political documentaries. For politics 
operates in terms of maps, eco- 
nomics and large numbers — but 
political films, at their best, allow us 
to understand the world in human 
proportions. The Arab Jews will be 
a long-remembered document of a 
forgotten people. 


Ronald H. Blumer 


Gordon Pinsent becalmed 
latitudes, in a film by the same name 


in the horse 


than a suicide. Pinsent’s almost solo 
performance is decidedly impressive. 
Aided by some_ good _pre-echoing 
dialogue, he well conveys the incipient 
egomania early on, which later 
prompts the mental breakdown. “I 
have God-like qualities,” Pinsent an- 
nounces, with a deceptively boyish 
grin. Beyond these good qualities, 
however, Horse Latitudes remains 
a curiosity rather than the major film 
we still hope to see from Peter Rowe. 
Clive Denton 


The Review That Wasnt 


A Mountain 
of a Man 


When the CBC produced a half-hour 
film, honoring a Canadian producer, 
Cinema Canada asked Doug Fetherling 
to review it. After all, he had done a 
lot of work on Budge Crawley, and was 
well placed to evaluate the film’s im- 
pact. The review wasn’t to material- 
ize. The letter which we received in its 
place follows: 


Dear Connie: 

As you suggested, I arranged a 
screening of A Mountain of a Man, 
the tribute to Budge Crawley that 
the CBC telecast on August 17. As 
I might have known from the title, 
the show was corny and inept be- 
yond belief. Frankly, I find it un- 
reviewable. That’s a shame, I’m 
sure you'll agree, in view of the 
fact that Budge is a fine and color- 
ful fellow and considering the con- 
tribution he’s made to Canadian 
film. 

What can I tell you? 

The show consisted mainly of 
taped highlights of the Canadian 
Film and Television Association 
dinner given in his honor. The 
speakers, who were piped onto the 
dais with what sounded like a 
scratchy record of E. Power Biggs, 
spoke in clichés and watery-eyed 
generalities. As might be expected, 
Budge himself was the best of the 
group, although he was on camera 
much too short a time. “In the 
broad sense of the word,” he said, 
acknowledging past heads of the 
CFTA, ‘this is a creditors’ meet- 
ing, and I feel very much at home.” 
That was the best moment. 

Bill Walker, the MC, I found im- 
possible to divorce from his image 
as a game show host in Hamilton. 
Al Waxman (who inspired the title, 
by the way) was maudlin, Betty 
Kennedy sweet and Sydney New- 
man officious. The affair was held 
in one of the lesser rooms of the 
Royal York but looked like it was 
held at the Yellowknife Inn, and the 
camera work was such as to em- 
phasize the smallness of the crowd. 
I found the production values, in- 
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cluding the music, embarrassing. 
When brass was called for, there 
was a string band and duelling ban- 
jos; when silence would have been 
better, someone used an old jazz 
disc from the basement. 

Intercut with those goings-on 
were clips from some of Budge’s 
old documentaries and features. It 
was interesting to watch clips from 
The Loon’s Necklace and New- 
foundland Scene from the 1940s, 
which I’d never seen. The use 
made of more recent films, how- 
ever, made me doubt the wisdom 
of all the selections. For instance, 
there were clips from The Luck of 
Ginger Coffey, The Rowdyman and 
The Man Who Skied Down Everest 
that seemed to miss the flavor of 
those films. Unaccountably, nothing 
from Janis was shown. Oh yes, the 
program closed with Lorraine 
Thomson interviewing Budge in the 
corridor about The Man Who... 
Why, she asked him, would anyone 
do such a silly thing as ski down 
Mt. Everest? Caught off guard, 
Budge opined as how he must have 
done it because it was there. 

The whole flavor of the program 
was that of a cheap travelogue made 
in about 1954. ‘“‘As we leave behind 
the isle of Pago Pago...” It was the 
type of programming that, when it 
comes from the regions, causes 
CBC people in Toronto and Mont- 
real to grumble about democracy 
in scheduling. A fine show could 
have been done on Budge, but Garth 
Price, who put this turkey together, 
and Munro Scott, who wrote it, 
didn’t seem to be trying very hard. 

Sorry I can’t be of more help. 


Best, 
Doug Fetherling 


Subscribe 
JX now! 


All Canadian 
Answering Service 


offers special rates to actors, 
musicians, 


artists and their supportive professionals. 


all our customers receive superb service 
from our intelligent, courteous ladies. 


(416) 964—6858 


A LOT CAN HAPPEN BEFORE 
YOU GET IT IN THE CAN 


Play it smart and protect yourself in the professional manner with insurance 


Let's discuss it 


Arthur Winkler, CLU 


Consolidated Insurance Agencies Ltd. 


3130 Bathurst Street, suite 206, Toronto, Ontario. M6A 2Y1 
Telephone (416) 787-0304 


ACTION FILM SERVICES LTD 


The Custom Lab 
Complete 16mm Service 
Featuring Eastman Positive 7383 
and Ektachrome Silver Track 7389/7390 Processes 
35 mm Rushes 
Super 8 B & W and Color Processing 
535 West Georgia Street 
Vancouver, B.C. V6B 1Z6 
604-687-2528 


CANADIAN 
ALMMIMAKERS 
DISTRIBUTION 


CENTRE 


We are the largest distribution outlet 
for independent Canadian filmmakers. 


406 JARVIS STREET, TORONTO, ONIARIO M4Y2G6 —_‘TEL.@16)921-4121 
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18. 


Ue 
20. 
2A 
22% 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


20; 
28. 
29. 
30. 


A gentleman completely obliterated by the address 
label. Cinema Canada strikes again. 

An older woman with glasses. 

An older man looking at the bum in no. 27. 


The same man after being caught looking at the buminno. 27. 


An attractive woman with two belt buckles. 

The same attractive woman saying ‘I don’t really 

know why | have two belt buckles. They were there 

when | got up this morning.” 

A woman tugging her ear. 

A string bikini being held up by a body sans mind. 

The couple in the background are thoroughly amused. 
The body looking for her contact lenses. She had 
nowhere else to put them. Someone should design a string 
with pockets. 

A bum supported by two legs. 

Two men being told of the events down at the beach. 

A child of some nuclear family. 

A young actress in Jaws about to meet the star of 

the same movie. 


Those are my guesses. | hope they are all correct. 
Please send the subscription to: 


Mr. Brian Mahoney, 
109 Pembroke Street, Apartment no. 3, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Thanking you in advance, 
Brian Mahoney. 


For those of you who still aren’t satisfied, Cinema Canada 
offers its version of the identities of the people 


on the cover as well. 


Mikis Theodorakis, Greek composer 

Henri Langlois, founder of the Cineémathéque Francaise 
Martin Malina, film critic of The Montreal Star 

Bernadette Sulgit, past managing editor of Saturday Night 
and Martin Knelman, Toronto freelance film critic 

Sergio Leoni (The Good, the Bad and the Ugly) 

Leoni 

Bulle Ogier, Swiss actress (La Salamandre) 

Ogier 

Dominique Sanda, French actress (L’Eredita Ferramonti) 


. Shelley Winters, American actress (The Tenant) 
. Anthony Quinn, American actor soon to portray a Greek 


tycoon who bears no resemblance to Onassis 

Isabelle Adjani, French actress (Adéle H.) and Roman 
Polanski, now a French director (The Tenant) 

14. 15. Names and addresses unavailable. 

Jean Lefebvre, head of the Festivals Bureau in Ottawa 
André Forcier, Québécois director (L’eau chaude l’eau 
frette) chatting with Vancouver Sun critic Les Wedman 
Mai Zetterling, Swedish director (Night Games, Doctor 
Glas) 

Joseph Losey, English director (The Go-Between, Death 
in Venice) 

Losey 

Marisa Berenson, American actress (Barry Lyndon) 
Berenson 

Zetterling 

26. 27. Sameas 13. 

Harry Blumson, president of Odeon Theatres Canada and 
Martin Bockner, Saguenay Films, Toronto. 

30. Mr. Mahoney’s answers are probably correct. 
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For Sale: 

Have just purchased Arri 16SR. Have for 
sale an Eclair NPR with following access- 
ories: 2 magazines; Perfectone Crystal 
Motor: Perfectone Constant Speed Motor; 
Zeiss 10-100 mm Zoom Lens; 2 Anton- 
Bauer Quick-Charge Batteries, Case, 
Charger (new); Power Cables, Series 9 
Filters, Cases, ete. Total price $8,500. 
Contact: Ron Orieux, 604-736-5278 (Van- 
couver) or Edgewater Film Productions, 
1227 Richards Street, Vancouver. 604-689- 
8214. 


For Sale: 

Moviola M85 $6,000; M86 $7,500. 16 mm 
sound transfer system interlocked with Bell 
& Howell projector. Will split. Offers? 
Bolex EBM underwater housing $1,500. 
Uher 1000 $500. Tripods: Arri $500, Na- 
tional Cine $500. Write/phone Muskeg Pro- 
ductions Limited, 32 Varbay Place N.W.., 
Calgary, 286-5665. 


For Rent: 

Steenbeck editing facilities: for rent at 
lowest prices anywhere, 4 or 6 plate, top 
quality sound transfer, half price; free 
screening and reception services, The Mix- 
ing House, (416) 361-1437. 


Sound transfer from '4”’ to 16mm or 35mm. 
Skilled careful work on superb new Magna 
Tech recorders at lowest rates in Canada 
— $10 per hour. Call Deepak or Andrew at 
(416) 361-1437. 


For Sale: 
Arriflex 16S, complete package. Flick 
Productions, Ottawa. (613) 729-9403 


For Sale: 

Magnasync M-784 Sync Selsyn Control Box. 
Modified with schematics $250.00. Call 
Wayne at (204) 453-7632. 
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Festival of Festivals 
Toronto, 18-24 October, 1976 


First Time Around 

One hundred feature films — 
Academy Award winner Dersu 
Uzala by Kurosawa in 70 mm. 
New comedy by Czech director 
of Closely Watched Trains, 

Jiri Menzel. Cream of the best 
new films from Britain, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia and the 
United States — with sneak 
previews of Hollywood 
blockbusters. 


New German Cinema 

This is a collection of the current 
work by the major new, young, 
German directors, including 
some of the most outstanding 
works of Fassbinder, and the 
first North American retro- 
spective of the work of 

Wim Wenders. 


Cinema Italia 

Italy’s top producers have put 
together a dozen of the biggest 
hits produced in Italy this year, 
including a great comedy that 
outgrossed Jaws in Italy. 


Making Movies 

Six exciting sessions by critic, 
teacher, author William Wolfe. 
Featuring Saul Turell and his 
definitive study of filmcraft, the 
art of film, and a superb series 
of shorts on the making of 
big-name movies. 


How to Get Your Tickets 


1. Festival of Festivals Pass 


For $6.00 any three daytime shows and 


seminars. 


2. Gala Premiere & Party 


Premiere film, gala party till midnight with 
celebrities and personalities. Entertainment, food 
and drink — $25. (select your night) 


3. Laisser-Passer 


All seminars, all films. Access to all Festival events 


(except Gala premieres) — $50. 


Students. Laisser-Passer, with identification. 


Half-price — $25. 
4. VIP Membership 


Absolutely everything, films, parties, seminars, 
special events, surprises. The best $150. value at 
the biggest film event ever held in Canada. | 


Womanscene 

Films by women about women. 
A collection of features and 
short films in concert with 
personal appearances by some 
of the most important women in 
film today. 


Kid’s Stuff 

All day Saturday at Ontario 
Place, a special event honouring 
the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Tehran Children’s Film Festival, 
showing their biggest hits from 
over the years. 


Film Craft 

Six super sessions with masters 
of the various crafts that make- 
up films. You'll see how Verna 
Fields edits pictures like Jaws 
and how Martin Scorsese directs 
films like Taxi Driver. 


Midnight Movie Marathon 
An all night review of the 
greatest hits from Samual Z. 
Arkoff, the master of the movies 
you hate to love. 


See It Again Sam 
Hand-coloured prints of six of 
the great silent film classics. 
See The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame, Blood and Sand and 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Yes! I want to go to the Festival of Festivals. 


Send me: 


I enclose my cheque or money order payable to 
Festival of Festivals, Ticket Office, Harbour 
Castle Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, M5J 1A6. 
(Telephone: 416-923-4595) 


Name: 


1. O Festival Pass at a cost of $6.00 

2. O Gala Premiere & Party (name night) —___ 
at a cost of $25.00 

3. O Laisser-Passer at a cost of $50.00 

4. 0 All-Everything VIP Membership at a cost 
of $150.00 


(Student Laisser-Passer at Festival Ticket 


Six Big Parties 
Every night a gala to honour a 
major film and the producing 
nation. 
Monday — 
Los Angeles International 
Film Exposition 
Tuesday — 
Taormina International 
Film Festival 
Wednesday — 
Moscow/Karlovy Vary 
International Film Festival 
Thursday — 
Cannes Film Festival 
Friday — 
Berlin Film Festival 
Saturday — 
Edinburgh International 
Film Festival 


Producers Conference 

Six shirt-sleeve sessions dis- 
secting the making, selling, 
promoting and producing of 
feature films. Some of the 
world’s best-known producers 
will be taking part and maybe 
Dino de Laurentiis will show us 
some footage of King Kong. 


New Films — New Directors 
A unique preview of tomorrow’s 
big names in filmdom. Many 

of the directors will travel to 
Canada with their films to meet 
the Festival audiences. 


Address: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, Office only.) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


inter-video inc. 5000 ouest, rue Wellington 145 Wellington St. West 
Verdun, Montréal, Qué. H4G 1X9 Toronto, Ont., M5J 1H8, Canada 
(514) 761-4851 (416) 361-0306 


Toronto 
April 14, 1976 


Mr. Fin Quinn, 

Quinn Laboratories Limited, 
380 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Fin: 


Thank you indeed for your reply to my letter of February 
27, 1976 and for your cooperation in the various tests we 
conducted. It is with great pleasure that I can inform you 
that Quinn has been selected to handle all our laboratory 
work and Mirrophonic all our sound requirements on this 
production. I know you share my view that this whole 
decision-making process has been done in an open and 
professional way and I can assure you that Imperial Oil 
Limited, who shared with us in these deliberations are 
fully confident of the talents and skills that your or- 
ganization will bring to this task. 


I should like ug to have an early meeting with Fern Aube 
to organize logistical details and I shall probably prepare 
: a more formal document accepting your bid and attaching 


the terms and conditions to which you agreed as supple- 
mentary documentation, 


I trust that we will see you at the announcement tomorrow. 
Be l regards, 
be ee 


Pat Ferns ‘ 
Director of Production 


PF/Ib 


